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. OME people in England think that 
Ambassadors are useless,” said Sir 
Philip Currie to me one evening in his 
study at the British Embassy, Constan- 
tinople. “I have 
heard it argued,” he 
added, “that Con- 
suls could do the 
work equally well, 
that they could 
communicate what 
they learn in a 
foreign country to 
their Government, 
which would con- 
sider the matter, 
come to a decision, 
and send it in a 
letter, and so there 
would be an end to 
the whole business 
without any diplo- 
macy at all. But 
folks who talk like 
that fail to under- 
s‘and the real duties 
of a diplomat.” 
“The real duties 
I would take to be 
diplomacy,” I ven- 
tured, “‘although the 
word is capable of several constructions.” 
“Tes, replied his Excellency ; ** but 
diplomacy is not to be taken as merely 
another name for intriguing, for attempt- 
ing to gain advantages by cunning and 
far-reaching. An Ambassador is the 
representative of his Government, which 
has a great deal of business to transact 
with other Governments. And just as in 
a dispute between two firms a settlement 
can far better be arrived at by a chat 
between representatives of different inter- 
ests than by correspondence—which is 
generally frigid and formal—so an Ambas- 
sador, being personally acquainted with 
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the sovereign at whose Court he repre- 
sents his own sovereign, and knowing 
with some intimacy the country and 
its Government, can bring a_ personal 
influence to bear to 
smooth down little 
troubles and keep 
the relationship be- 
tween the two 
nations in amiable 
harmony.” 

“Then you do 
not believe that an 
Ambassador should 
devote his energies 
to making a stir in 
the world by achiev- 
ing diplomatic 
triumphs for the 
benefit of his own 
country and the 
despoiling of an- 
other?” 

“TI certainly do 
not,” said Sir Philip. 

“But rather that 
he should be like 
a little boy —seen 
and not heard ?” 

“Welk | ‘can 
hardly go so far as 
that,” he laughed, “‘ but I do think that an 
Ambassador serves his sovereign and his 
Government far better by keeping on 
friendly terms with the Court he is visiting 
than by continually having quarrels and 
demanding this, that, and the other. Of 
course, there are times when it is neces- 
sary for an Ambassador, as representing 
his Government, to take a firm stand and 
to be unshakable in his demands.” 

I was sorely tempted to question the 
Ambassador about Britain’s relationship 
with Turkey with reference to Armenia, 
but I forbore, because we agreed at the out- 
set that politics should not be discussed 
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between us. An Ambassador always knows 
so much and says so little that one cannot 
help regarding him with a feeling of 
perplexed curiosity. 

Sir Philip Currie is eminently qualified 
for the high position he holds. There is 
no ambassadorial post so interesting and yet 
so responsible as that at Constantinople. 
The Turks are Eastern in custom and in 
thought. They do things differently from 
the way they are done by Western nations. 
The Turk, be he a cigarette-dealer or a 
high dignitary at the Sublime Porte, 
spends his whole life in diplomacy. The 
circuitous route is always his _ route. 
Therefore, one can understand the delicate 
tact necessary on the part of the repre- 
sentative of the Government of Britain, 
which does not always manage to see 
eye to eye with his Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan. Sir Philip Currie, who has spent 
most of his life in dealing with Eastern 
questions, is a tall, well-built, courteous 
man, always ready to talk about his flower- 
beds and horses, though he hesitates at 
politics. His hair is grey, but about his 
countenance there is an air of kindliness, 
which gains the confidence of whomsoever 
he is addressing. All his life has been spent 
in connection with the Foreign Office. As 
long ago as April in the year 1854 he was 
appointed a clerk on probation, and a 
month or so later was installed as a 
junior clerk. He soon had opportu- 
nities of showing his abilities. He _ be- 
came temporarily attached to the Lega- 
tion at St. Petersburg, and after he had 
accompanied. Lord Wodehouse (now the 
Earl of Kimberley) on a special mission to 
the King of Denmark, he was made a 
secretary in the diplomatic service. From 
1867, when he assisted Mr. Julian Fane 
as protocolist at the conference held in 
London on the affairs of Luxemburg, till 
twenty-two years later, when he was 
appointed permanent Under- Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Sir Philip Currie 
had many important duties. For two years 
he was private secretary to the Marquis of 
Salisbury. He was one of the secretaries 
at the famous Berlin Conference, and 
assisted at the investiture of Alfonso XII. 
of Spain with the Order of the Garter in 
1881. After he became Under-Secretary 
of the Foreign Office Sir Philip was one of 
the British delegates appointed to examine 
into the question of the boundary between 
the Netherland territories in Borneo and 
those under British protection. It wasa 
high but worthily deserved honour that 
was conferred upon him at the beginning 
of 1894, when he was appointed British 


Ambassador to the Sublime Porte. He told 
me it was the one ambassadorial post he 
would have chosen, next to Paris; for 
Eastern politics had always a fascination 
for him. 

The study in which I had a chat with 
the Ambassador is a pleasant, cosy room, 
done in brown morocco, while the floor is 
covered with a thick Turkish carpet. Sir 
Philip’s table is in the centre of the room, 
so that when at work he sits with his back 
to the window. When I was with him 
there were only a few arranged sheets of 
foolscap on the desk, and, were it not for 
the miniature lift by which papers are sent 
up to him from the clerks in the room 
below, there was nothing to indicate 
while talking to this amiable, courteous 
man, in a tweed suit and with carefully 
arranged rose in his button-hole, that I 
was in a place where the Ambassadors of 
all the Great Powers frequently meet to 
discuss grave matters of State. One of 
the pictures on the wall to which the eye 
wanders is that of a handsome young 
lady. It represents Lady Currie as a girl, 
and her Ladyship in these later years has 
lost nothing of the charm depicted in the 
sketch which is ever close to the Ambassa- 
dor. There is an interesting woodcut of 


the Sultan Ibrahim, as well as engravings 


of Mirabeau and Charles Fox. One of 
the Marchioness of Granby’s characteristic 
sketches of the Marquis of Salisbury hangs 
close to a curious old :aap of the Ottoman 
Empire a couple of centuries or so ago. 
Notions of distance were somewhat hazy 
in those days, and, of course, the countries 
are in strange disproportion to one another. 
The volumes on the bookshelves are mis- 
cellaneous. There are political works, but 
by their side I saw the reminiscences of 
that jovial old turfite, Sir John Astley, 
while a book dealing with what can 
be grown in an English flower garden 
was wedged between the “ Reports of 
Secretaries of Embassies” and Thiers’ 
history. 

“You know,” I said to his Excellency, 
“‘that the popular idea is that the Sultan 
spends a life of luxurious ease. But I 
suppose that, like many other popular 
ideas, it is erroneous.” 

“‘ Quite,” was the emphatic reply of the 
Ambassador. ‘‘ The Sultan is an extremly 
hard-working man. Not only does he per- 
sonally take an interest in every matter of 
State, but he is often occupied far into the 
night with his Ministers.” 

‘“When the Sultan desires an audience 
with you, do you converse together in 
French ?” I asked. 
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“No. The Sultan 
French—at least, he does not in the 
presence of Europeans. The Grand Vizier 
usually acts as interpreter, but the present 
Grand Vizier speaks no more French than 
his master, so that when I see the Sultan 
I am accompanied by the chief dragoman 
attached to the Embassy—Mr. Block—and 
the conversation is conducted through him.” 

** Does not the Sultan have an interpreter 
of his own ?” 

“Oh, yes; 


does not speak 


Munir Pasha, who is also 
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Grand Master of 
always present.” 
“When does 
Ambassadors ? ” 
‘“*There is no fixed time, but, as a rule, 
his Majesty receives them after he has 
attended the Selamik on Friday.” 

‘Tell me, your Excellency, whether life 
out here on the banks of the Bosphorus 
is, all things considered, as pleasant as on 
the banks of the Thames.” 

“Well,” replied Sir Philip, “life in 
Turkey is in many ways very agreeable. 
As you know, there is much more rest 
than can be secured in the bustle and 
hurry of London life. The feeling of 
tranquillity is delightful, and the climate is 


the Ceremonies, is 


the Sultan receive the 
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charming. The only drawback is that it 
is rather enervating, and after one has 
stayed here for some time one becomes 
conscious of a loss of energy.” 

“‘ Anyway, there is plenty of beautiful 
scenery, and even the Thames can hardly 
give anything better than Therapia up the 
Bosphorus,” [I said. 

“Yes, that is so. I am very fond of 
horse exercise, and many an afternoon I 
have a gallop over the hills, which are full 
of charm. And as you say, Therapia, 


ON THE BOSPHORUS. 
where my summer residence is situated, is 
exceedingly fine.” 

We next fell to talking of flowers, and 
the Ambassador told me, with a good deal 
of pride, that during his stay at the Embassy 
he had done all he could to make the 
garden—which has a lovely outlook over 
the Golden Horn towards the domes and 
minarets in old Stamboul—a place of 
pleasure and delight. The Embassy itself, 
though a bold, massive structure, is by no 
means so imposing as some of the other 
Embassies in Constantinople. The first 
British Embassy was at Rapamat, by Pera. 
But in 1811 the Turks, being gratified by 
the way the British treated the French in 
Egypt, presented them with the present 
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site, on which was erected a wooden 
building. This structure, however, was 
burned down in 1832, and the present 
Embassy, from plans by Sir Charles Barry, 
was finished in 1844. It is a replicaof the 
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residences for heating the place, and close 
by is a stone vase with carving brought 
from Athens. With the plants and these 


decorations the courtyard is a charming 
place, and quite suitable for the purpose to 
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Farnese Palace at Rome in all respects, 
with the exception that the upper-storey 
windows are square instead of round. It 
had the misfortune of being partly gutted 
in 1870. 

Despite its rigid and austere appearance 
from the outside, one has only to get within 
the huge doors to find that the Embassy is 
an exceedingly comfortable home, and that 
everything has been done to make it bright 
and pleasant. ‘There is a large covered-in 
courtyard, in which grows a mass of foliage, 
palms, and other plants. Opposite the 
main staircase is a big tent, laid with heavy 
Oriental carpets. A curiously worked old 
chair of Louis XIV. period stands at one 
end, and on each side is a sedan chair. 
There are a couple of gigantic Persian 
candlesticks, interesting because of the 
elaborate workmanship, battle scenes and 
scenes of the chase, and unintelligible 
inscriptions so far as I am concerned, 
covering the whole of them. In the centre 
of.the yard is a polished brass mangal, 
such as is used in mozt large Turkish 


which Lady Currie sometimes puts it, of dis- 
pensing tea to her friends in the afternoon. 

The marble staircase is of exceedingly 
fine workmanship. ‘The marble is white 
inlaid with panels of green-and-red marl, 
so that the effect—combined with the rich 
carpets and the flowers bunched at the 
turn in the stairs—is one suggestive almost 
of magnificence. At the top of the steps 
I was met by a benevolent-looking little 
chap, who jumped about in ecstasy and 
showed me how clever he was by being 
able to stand still, wink intelligently, and 
pretend to smoke a cigarette. This was 
Buzz, the Embassy dog, the chum of the 
whole diplomatic circle in Constantinople, 
and the special favourite of Lady Currie, 
to whom he was sent as a present by Sir 
Nicholas O’Conor, the British represent- 
ative at Pekin. Buzz, who got his name 
from the humming sound he makes while 
climbing over the shoulders of his friends, 
is a pug born in the Palace at Pekin, and 
he sometimes looks serious enough to 
have been intended for a Bishop. 
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The Embassy is not only a residence for 
Sir Philip and Lady Currie, but all the 
diplomatic business is conducted under 
the same roof. I had the pleasure of 
wandering through the various rooms and 
offices, saw the dragomans busily engaged 
in translating documents, and spent some 
time in what is called the Chancery, and 
where the secretaries appeared to be taking 
life as easy as any Oriental might desire. 
About the wall I noticed photographs of 
former Ambassadors—Lord Dufferin, Mr. 
Goschen, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and 
others. Over the mantelpiece hangs a 
coloured print of no great intrinsic merit, 
but interesting from the fact that it repre- 
sents the reception of Viscount Strang- 
ford—British Ambassador to the Sublime 
Porte—by the Sultan in 1821. There 
is a room Jeading out of the Chancery 
packed with volumes of State papers, 
which, were they made known to the public, 
would no doubt prove interesting reading. 
‘The papers, which go back fifty years—those 
of an earlier date resting in the archives 
of the Foreign Office at home—are all 
arranged, so that without trouble all the 
papers dealing with Syria or Karamania or 
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“The Turks,” he said, “ mix very little 
with European society. You might think 
that European influence would in time 
break down the barrier there is between 
the two peoples. But all indications 
are the other way, and the Turk has 
now, less to do with Europeans than 
formerly. They are not encouraged to do 
so by the Sultan ; indeed, I do not think I 
am misrepresenting his Majesty when I 
say that he discourages it.” 

‘* But is there not a movement amongst 
what are known as the younger Turks to 
adapt themselves to European ways, both 
in government and customs ? ” 

Perhaps the question was more search- 
ing than I had any right to put to an 
Ambassador. “I have heard of something 
of the kind,” was the cautious reply I 
received, and I did not press the point. 

We next fell to discussing books, and 
Sir Philip, with a mild shrug of the 
shoulders, lamented that culture was not 
a strong point with Turkey. He told me 


that the relations between the members of 
the diplomatic corps was one of friendli- 
ness and cordiality, but was afraid they 
must altogether often cause annoyance to 
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any other country within the Ottoman 
Empire may be reached immediately. 

During our chat I asked the Ambassador 
what he took to be the sentiments of the 
Turks towards the people of Western 
nations. 


the Sultan, who probably wishes he could 
renew the practice of his ancestors and 
lock up the Ambassadors in the Seven 
Towers while he went to war with their 
masters. In words of warm praise, his 
Excellency spoke to me of his secretaries 
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and assistants at the Embassy. “I am 
proud of them,” he said, “for I am sure 
I have as able a staff as any British Ambas- 
sador to a foreign Court can desire.” 

“Madame |’Ambassadrice d’Angleterre” 
isa title that most ladies covet. And Lady 
Currie, kindly and genial, with a pleasant 
smile for all her guests—a charming type 
of an English lady—is an ideal hostess 
and wife of an Ambassador, though she 
raised her shoulders in dismay when I 
remarked that perhaps she found an 
interest in dabbling just a little in politics. 
She confessed she bothered her head with 
no such thing. She has hobbies of her 
own, and the collection of miniatures she 
showed me is one of the finest I have 
seen. The Government provides little 
furniture for its representative, except an 
oil-painting of the Queen and a few chairs 
stamped with “ V.R.” on the back. So 
Lady Currie had taken most of her things 
from home, and, surrounded by her 
treasures, she can, when she likes, forget 
she is several thousands of miles away 
from Park Lane, and among a people 
whose language she does not know. In 
the corridors are a series of pictures 
representing the famous Eglinton tourna- 
ment, a family from which Lady Currie 
claims descent. 

The drawing-rooms, which look out over 
the gardens and beyond the Golden Horn, 
are decorated with much taste. In the 
Yellow Room, 
gold and red, I spent some time admiring 
the miniatures. On the side-tables were 
several elaborate French vases, and a 
wonderfully worked brass clock. I fell 
in love with a delightful old Venetian 


screen, with its soft colouring and 
dainty floral embellishment. Passing 
between heavy curtains I went into the 


ball-room, elaborately upholstered in white 
and gold, with yellow silk curtains by 
the windows, and three crystal candelabra 
hanging in ‘the centre, capable of hold- 
ing about four hundred candles. The 
dining-room is a bright, cheerful, white- 
panelled apartment with a roof decorated 
in grey and gold. On the oak sideboard 
was a really good display of old silver. Four 
silver trays and some antique cruets made 
me envious. In the Embassy there is about 
420,000 worth of Government silver. 

It was in the Blue Drawing-Room that I 
had the pleasure of spending over an hour in 
conversation with Lady Currie, while Buzz 
was rushing round, going through all sorts 
of antics. 

The Ambassadress drew my attention 
to several beautiful Cosway prints which 
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where the furniture is all of 








she has taken some pains in collect- 
ing. All the pictures about the room 
are of interest. I noticed a satin 
screen on which Lady Currie had _ her- 
self painted bunches of flowers. In one 
corner I found three exquisite water- 
colours of bits of Stamboul; the top of a 
minaret, a view of the Bosphorus; some 
Turkish girls camping. There is a book 
of mezzotints, the pages of which I turned 
over with fondness, for the work was so 
delicate and so vigorous, contrasting 
strangely with many of the mezzotints 
one sees nowadays. ‘The miniatures, how- 
ever, are what Lady Currie took the most 
pleasure in, and she pointed out several 
excellent examples of Cosway’s work, such 
as the miniatures of George, Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of York, and Lady 
Holland. Lady Currie is also a collector 
of rare books and first editions, but these 
were all left far away at home in England, 
for she did not feel justified at running 
any risks by taking them out to Turkey. 

It was natural that our conversation 
should turn on the position of women in 
the Orient. 

““T have been in the harems of two 
former Grand Viziers,” said Lady Currie, 
“‘and I found the ladies very charming, 
speaking French, and being accomplished 
in many ways. In the harem of 
Pasha they were dressed in European 
costume ; but afterwards, to please me, they 
put on their Turkish attire. I have visited 
other harems ; but really one is not doing 
a kindness to the ladies by going, for the 
very fact of my being the wife of the British 
Ambassador seems to throw some kind of 
suspicion on them. I have been advised 
to go incognita ; but as I would not think 
of making a secret of my visits, I don’t go 
at all.” 

“The ‘New Woman,’ of whom we are 
tired to death in London,” I said, ‘‘ has not 
yet penetrated into the harems of the 
pashas, I suppose ?” 

Lady Currie laughed. 

“Well, there are even emancipated 
Turkish ladies; and there are some, I 
know, who write articles for the news- 
papers. Of course they feel very much 
humiliated at the position of their sisters. 
But there are other Turkish ladies perfectly 
satisfied with their life in the harem, and 
who seem to think that it is we who are 
not in the harems that have much the 
worst time of it.” 

Life in the East Lady Currie said she 
found to be full of novelty and interest. 
** You are apparently ina civilised country, 
and yet at times you feel you are not; 
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there is so much that is dramatic and 
strange, providing plenty of food for the 
imagination.” 

“You have been 
Sultan?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes. He is always most courteous, 
and ge nerally sits by my side while we 
converse through the medium of an inter- 
preter. I have always been struck by the 
Sultan’s dignity and gentle manner. | 
believe he is particularly fond of his 
children, especially of one little boy. I 
have never visited the royal harem, because 
the Sultan has no wives. Strange as it 
may seem, his Majesty is probably almost 
the only unmarried man in the empire. 

Both the Ambassador and Lady Currie 
referred in kindly words of appreciation 
to the chief secretary at the Embassy, 
the Hon. Michael Herbert, who acts as 
Chargé d’Affaires in the Ambassador’s 
absence. Mr. Herbert, who is the brother 
of the Earl of Pembroke, holds the dis- 
tinction of making an almost unparalleled 
advance in the diplomatic service. One 
evening, 
hid under a drizzling rain, and the Grand 
Rue de Pera was a good deal less attractive 
than the Strand on a murky foggy day, I 
was invited to Mr. Herbert’s private room 
at the Embassy, and there, before a cosy 
wood fire, we were able to talk over the 
delights and the disadvantages of a 
diplomatic career. 

** There is always the prospect of being 
removed from one post to another at almost 
a moment’s notice,” said Mr. Herbert; 
‘“‘but, on the other hand, there is the 
pleasure of studying other countries and 
the acquisition of the knowledge that there 
are other nations in the world besides 
England.” 

Mr. Herbert, 


received by the 


though only 

years of age, has occupied several important 

posts on the Continent and in America. 
“What place do you like best to reside 


thirty-eight 


in?” I asked. 

‘Paris. 1 enjoyed Paris, for there one 
gets a combination of plenty of hard work 
and amusement. Besides, one is always 
so near home. At Washington, however, 
one feels far away, and unless one con- 
stantly goes over to England there is a 
chance of losing touch with one’s friends. 
After leaving America I was at the Hague 
for a year before being sent out here. 
Dip flomacy in America and here in 
‘Turkey are two very different things. The 
Americansthink little of d! plomacy, whe reas 
the Orientals think of nothing else.’ 

Mr. Herbert, who is a tall, pleasant- 
featured man, and recalls with a laugh a 


when Constantinople was half 
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description of him in a Transatlantic 
journal as “a languid dude in a 
claw-hammer coat with a Du Maurier 
hero air,” lives in the Rue Immam. 
Mrs. Herbert, whom the First Secretary 
married in 1888 during his stay at 
Washington, has made the house as 
English as possible, though the front hall 
is adorned in Turkish style. Many of 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert’s belongings are 
scattered about the world—in London, the 
Hague, and elsewhere—but wherever they 
go they carry about with them a collection 
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of the photographs of their 
including Mr. Bayard, Mr. Blaine, and 
other American Ministers, as well as 
sketches of Wilton, the beautiful home of 
the Herberts down in Wiltshire. 

Constantinople is full of strange sights 
and curious customs. It is a city of 
Oriental mystery; but one forgets the 
stories of dark deeds, treachery, and savage 
cruelty of which so much of its records is 
made up when once within the Embassy 
gates and experiencing the delight of a 
hearty English welcome from the British 
Ambassador, Lady Currie, and the various 
members of the staff. I write this far from 
the lovely Bosphorus, but with pleasant 
recollections of the time I was a visitor 
on its shores. 


friends, 
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FT HE girl was in the front 
room on the second floor, 
peering through the blinds. From 


between the slats she had a view 
of the road as it wended across 
the meadow to the woods, and 
again when it reappeared crossing 
the hill, a half-mile away. It lay 
yellow and warm in the summer 
sunshine. From the long grasses 
of the meadow came the rhythmic 
click of the insects. Occasionally 
frogs in the hidden brook made 
a peculiar ‘‘ chug-chug ” sound as 
if somebody throttled them. The 
leaves of the wood swung in 
gentle winds. Through the dark- 
green branches of the pines that 
grew in the front yard could be 
seen the mountains, far to the 
south-east and inexpressibly blue. 

Mary’s eyes were fastened upon 
the little streak of road that 
appeared on the distant hill. 
Her face was flushed with ex- 
citement, and the hand which 
stretched in a strained pose on 
the sill trembled because of the 
nervous shaking of the wrist. 
The pines whisked their green 
needles with a soft hissing sound 
against the house. 


(Copyright, 1896; by SS. McClure, Limited.) 
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At last the girl turned from the window 
and went to the head of the stairs. “Well, 
I just know they ’re coming, anyhow,” she 
cried argumentatively to the depths. 

A voice retorted with the shrillness and 
mechanical violence of occasional house- 
wives. The girl swished her skirts defiantly 
and returned to the window. 

Upon the yellow stream of road that lay 
across the hillside there now was a handful 
of black dots—horsemen. A cloud of dust 
floated away. The girl flew to the head 
of the stairs and whirled down to the 
kitchen. 

““They’re coming! They’re coming!” 

It was as if she had cried “ Fire!” Her 
mother had been peeling potatoes while 
seated comfortably at the table. She 
sprang to her feet. ‘*‘ No—it can’t be— 
how you know it’s them—where ?” ‘The 
stubby knife fell from her hand and two 
or three curls of potato-skin dropped from 
her apron to the floor. 

The girl turned and dashed upstairs. 
Her mother followed, gasping for breath 
and yet continuing to fill the air with 
questions, reproach, and remonstrance. 
The girl w as already at the window eagerly 
pointing. “There! There! See’em! 
See ‘em!” 

Rushing to the window the mother 
scanned for an instant the road on the 
hill. She crouched back with a groan. 
“It’s them, sure as the world. It’s 
them!” She waved her hands in despair- 
ing gestures. 

The black dots vanished into the woods. 
The girl at the window was quivering, and 
her eyes were shining like water when the 
sun flashes. ‘‘Hush! They are in the 
woods. ‘They’ll be here directly.” She 
bent down and intently watched the 
green archway from whence the road 
emerged. ‘‘ Hush! I hear them coming!” 
she swiftly whispered to her mother, for 
the elder woman had dropped dolefully 
upon the mattress and was sobbing. And 
indeed the girl could hear the quick, dull 
trample of horses. She stepped aside with 
sudden apprehension, but she bent her 
head forward in order still to scan the 
road. 

‘* Here they are!” 

There was something very theatrical in 
the sudden appearance of these men to 
the eyes of the girl. It was as if a scene 
had been shifted. The forest suddenly 
disclosed them—a dozen brown-faced 
troopers in blue, galloping. 

“Oh, look!” breathed the girl. Her 
mouth was puckered into an expression of 
strange fascination. 
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The little troop rode in silence. At its 
head was a youthful fellow with some dim 
yellow stripes upon his arm. In his right 
hand he held his carbine, slanting upward, 
with the stock resting upon his knee. He 
was absorbed in a scrutiny of the country 
before him. In the rear of the sergeant 
the rest of the squad rode in thin column 
with creak of leather and tinkle of steel 
and tin. The troopers glanced for a 
moment, like casual tourists, and then 
returned to their study of the region in 
front. The heavy thudding of the hoofs 
became a small noise. The dust, hang- 
ing in sheets, slowly sank. 

The sobs of the woman on the bed took 
form in words, which, while strong in 
their note of calamity, yet expressed a 
querulous mental reaching for some near 
thing to blame. “And it’ll be lucky for 
us if we ain’t both butchered in our sleep— 
plundering and running off horses—old 
Santo’s gone: you see if he ain’t— 
plundering oi 

** But, Ma,” said the girl, perplexed and 
terrified in the same moment, “ they’ve 
gone !” 

“Oh, but they’ll come back,” cried the 
mother without pausing her wail. “‘ They ’ll 
come back—trust them for that—running 
off horses.” She suddenly lifted herself 
and sat rigid, staring at her daughter. 
‘* Mary,” she said in a tragic whisper, “‘ the 
kitchen door isn’t locked.” Already she 
was bent forward to listen, her mouth 
agape, her eyes fixed upon her daughter. 

** Mother—’” faltered the girl. 

Her mother again whispered, “The 
kitchen door isn’t locked.” Motionless 
and mute, they stared into each other's 
eyes. 

At last the girl quavered : ‘‘ We better— 
we better go and lock it.” The mother 
nodded. Hanging arm in arm, they stole 
across the floor toward the head of the 
stairs. A board of the floor creaked. 
They halted and exchanged a look of 
dumb agony. 

At last they reached the head of the 
stairs. From the kitchen came the bass 
humming of the kettle and frequent 
sputterings and cracklings from the fire. 
These sounds were sinister. The mother 
and the girl stood incapable of move- 
ment. ‘* There’s somebody down there,” 
whispered the older woman. 

Finally, the girl made a gesture of 
resolution. She twisted her arm from her 
mother’s hands, and went two steps down- 
ward. She addressed the kitchen : ‘‘ Who’s 
there?” Her tone was intended to be 
dauntless. It rang so dramatically in the 
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silence that a sudden new panic seized 
them, as if the suspected presence in the 
kitchen had cried out to them. But the 
girl ventured again. ‘Is there anybody 
there?” No reply was made save by the 
aettle and the fire. 

With a stealthy tread the girl continued 
her journey. As she neared the last step 
the fire crackled explosively and the girl 
screamed. But the mystic presence had 
not swept around the corner to grab her, 
so she dropped to a seat on a step and 
laughed. ‘‘ It was—was only the fire,” she 
said, stammering hysterically. 

Then she arose with sudden fortitude, 
and cried: “‘ Why, there isn’t anybody there. 
I know there isn’t. She marched down 
into the kitchen. On her face was dread, 
as if she half expected to confront some- 
thing, but the room was empty. She cried 
joyously: ‘‘There’s nobody here. Come 
on down, Ma.” She ran to the kitchen 
door and locked 

The mother came down to the kitchen. 
“Oh, dear! what a fright I’ve had! It’s 
given me the sick headache, I know it 
has.” 

“Ma,” .aid the girl, coming from the 
window, “the barn-door is open. .I 
wonder.if they took old Santo.” 


‘ Of—of course they have. Of course, 


Mary, I don’t see what we are going to 
do. I don’t see what we are going to do.” 


The girl said, ‘‘Ma, I’m going to see 
if they took old Santo.” 

** Mary!” cried the mother 
dare !’ 

The girl had unlocked the door 
stepped upon the porch. The 
cried in despair, “ Mary!” 

“Why, there isn’t anybody out there,’ 
the girl called in response. She stood for 
a moment with a curious smile upon 
her face as of gleeful satisfaction at her 
daring. 

The breeze was waving the boughs of 
the apple-trees. A rooster with an air 
importantly courteous was conducting 
three hens upon a foraging tour. The 
girl swung impulsively from the little stoop 
and ran toward the barn. 

The great door was open, and the 
carved pig, which usually performed the 
office of a catch, lay on the ground. The 
girl could not see into the barn because 
of the heavy shadows. She paused in a 
listening attitude and heard a horse munch- 
ing placidly. She gave a cry of delight 
and sprang across the threshold. Then 
she suddenly shrank back and gasped. 
She had confronted three men in grey 
seated upon the floor with their legs 


‘don’t you 


and 
mother 
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stretched out and their backs against 
Santo’s manger. Their dust - covered 
countenances were expanded in grins 


Il. 


4s Mary sprang backward and screamed, 
one of the calm men in grey, still grinning, 
announced: “I knowed you’d holler. 
Sitting there comfortably, the three sur- 
veyed her with amusement. 

Mary caught her breath, throwing her 
hand up to her throat. ‘‘ Oh!” she said. 
““ You—you frightened me.” 

*“We’re sorry, lady, but couldn’t help it 
no way,” cheerfully responded another, 
“T knowed you’d holler when I seen you 
coming yere, but I raikined we couldn’t 
help it no way. We hain’t a-troubling 
this yere barn, I don’t guess. We been 
doing some mighty tall sleeping yere. 
We done woke when them Yanks loped 
past.” 

“‘Where did you come from? Did 
did you escape from the—the Yankees ? 
The girl still stammered and trembled. 

The three soldiers laughed. ‘‘ No, M’m. 
No, M’m. ‘They nevercatch us. We was 
in a muss down the road yere about two 
mile. And Bill yere they gin it to him in 
the arm. Keh-pluck. And they pasted 
me thah, too. Curious. And Sim yere, 
he didn’t get nothing, but they chased us 
all quite a little piece, and we done lose 
track of our boys.” 

‘* Was it—was it those who passed here 
just now? Did they chase you ?” 

The men in_ grey laughed again. 
““What—them ? No, indeedee! There 
was a mighty big swarm of Yanks and a 
mighty big swarm of our boys too. 
What—that little passel ? No, M’m.” 

She became calm enough to scan them 
more attentively. They were much be- 
grimed and very dusty. Their grey clothes 
were tattered. Splashed mud had dried 
upon them in reddish spots. It appeared, 
too, that the men had not shaved for many 
days. Of their hats there was a singular 
diversity. One soldier wore the little blue 
cap of the Northern infantry, with corps 
emblem and regimental number still upon 
it; one wore a great brown slouch hat 
with a wide hole in the crown, and the 
other wore no hat at all. The left sleeve 
of one man and the right sleeve of another 
had been slit, and the arms were neatly 
bandaged with a clean cloth. ‘ These 
hain’t no more than two little cuts,” 
explained one. ‘‘ We stopped up yere to 
Mis’ Heavitt’s—she said her name was— 
and she bind them for us. Bill yere, he 


” 
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had the thirst come on him, and the fever, 
too. We 

Mary interrupted him without intention. 
‘** Are you hungry ?” she asked. 

The soldiers looked at each other, 
struck by some sudden and singular shame. 
They hung their heads. ‘‘ No, M’m,” 
replied one at last. 

Santo, in his stall, was tranquilly chew- 
ing and chewing. Sometimes he looked 
benevolently over at them. He was an 
old horse, and there was something about 
his eyes and his forelock which created 
the impression that he wore spectacles. 
Mary went and patted his nose. ‘“ Well, 
if you are hungry, I can get you some- 
thing,” she told the men ; “ or you might 
come to the house.” 

““We wouldn’t dast go to the house,” 
said one. ‘“‘ That passel of Yanks was 
only a scouting crowd, most like—just an 
aclvance—more coming likely.” 

“Well, I can bring you something,” 
cried the girl eagerly. Won't you let me 
bring you something : -e 

wr ell, ” said a soldier, with embarrass- 
ment, “we hain’t had much. If you 
could bring up a little snack-like—just a 
snack—we ’d r 

Without waiting for him to cease, the 
girl turned toward the door; but before 


she had reached it she stopped abruptly. 


‘‘ Listen,” she whispered. Her form was 
bent forward — her head turned and 
lowered, her hand extended toward the 
men in a command for silence. 

They could faintly hear the thudding 
of many hoofs, the clank of arms, and 
frequent calling voices. 

“By cracky, it’s the Yanks!” The 
soldiers scrambled to their feet and came 
toward the door. ‘I knowed that first 
crowd was only an advance.” 

The girl and the three men peered from 
the shadows of the barn. The view ofthe 
road was intercepted by tree-trunks and a 
little hen-house. However, they could 
see many horsemen streaming along the 
road. The horsemen were in blue. 

‘“*Oh, hide, hide, hide!” cried the girl 
with a sob in her voice. 

“Wait a minute,” whispered a grey 
soldier excitedly. ‘‘ Maybe they’re going 
along by. No, by thunder, they hain’t! 
They are halting. Scoot, boys!” 

They made a noiseless dash into the 
dark end of the barn. The girl, standing 
by the door, heard them break forth an 
instant later in clamorous_ whispers. 
‘** Where ’ll we hide ? Where’ll we hide ? 
There hain’t a place to hide.” The girl 
turned and glanced wildly about the barn. 
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It seemed true. The stock of hay had 
grown low under Santo’s endless munch- 
ing and from occasional levying by passing 
troopers in grey. The poles of the mow 
were barely covered, save in one corner, 
where there was a little bunch. 

The girl espied the great feed-box. She 
ran to it and lifted the lid. “Here! 
Here! ” she called. “‘ Get in here.” 

They had been tearing noiselessly around 
the rear part of the barn. At her low call 
they came and plunged at the box. They 
did notall getin atthe same moment without 
a good deal of a tangle. The wounded 
men gasped and muttered, but they at last 
were flopped down on the layer of feed 
which covered the bottom. Swiftly and 
softly the girl lowered the lid, and then 
turned like a flash toward the door. 

No one appeared there, so she went 
closer to survey the situation. The 
troopers had dismounted and stood in 
silence by their horses. A grey-bearded 
man, whose red cheeks and nose showed 
vividly above the whiskers, was strolling 
about with two or three others. They 
wore double - breasted coats, and faded 
yellow sashes were wound under their 
black leather sword-belts. The grey- 
bearded soldier was apparently giving 
orders, pointing here and there. 

Mary tip-toed to the feed - box. 
“They’ve all got off their horses,” she 
said to it. A finger projected from a 
knot-hole near the top, and said to her 
very plainly, ‘‘ Come closer.” She obeyed, 
and then a muffled voice could be heard : 
“* Scoot for the house, lady, and if we don’t 
see you again, why, much obliged for what 
you have done.” 

“Good-bye,” she said to the feed-box. 

She made two attempts to walk daunt- 
lessly from the barn, but each time she 
faltered and failed just before she reached 
the point where she could have been seen 
by the blue -coated troopers. At last, 
however, she made a sort of a rush 
forward, and went out into the bright 
sunshine. 

The group of men in double-breasted 
coats wheeled in her direction at the 
instant. The grey-bearded soldier came 
toward her. She stopped; she seemed 
about to run away. But the soldier doffed 
his little blue cap and looked amiable. 
‘““You live here, I presume ?” he said. 

** Yes,” she answered. 

“Well, we are obliged to camp here for 
the night, and as we’ve got two wounded 
men with us, I don’t suppose you’d mind 
if we put them in the barn.” 

“‘In—in the barn ?” 
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He became aware that she was agitated. 
He smiled assuringly. ‘‘ You needn’t be 
frightened. We won’t hurt anything 
around here. You'll all be safe enough.” 

The girl balanced on one foot and 
swung the other to and fro in the grass. 
She was looking down at it. ‘* But—but I 
don’t think Ma would like it if—if you took 
the barn.” 

The old officer laughed. ‘* Wouldn't 
she ?” said he. ‘* That’s so. Maybe she 
wouldn’t.” He reflected for a time and 
then decided cheerfully, ‘‘ Well, we will 
have to ask her anyhow. Where is she ’ 
In the house ?” 

“Yes,” replied the girl; “‘ she’s in the 
house. She—she’ll be scared to death 
when she sees you.” 

“Will you go and ask her, then,” said 
the soldier, always wearing a benign smile. 
‘“*You go and ask her, and then come and 
tell me.” 

When the girl pushed open the door and 
entered the kitchen, she found it empty. 
““Ma!” she called softly. There was no 
answer. The kettle was humming its low 
song. The knife and the curl of potato- 
skin lay on the floor. 

She went to her mother’s room and 
entered timidly. The new, lonely aspect 
of the house shook her nerves. Upon the 
bed there was a confusion of coverings. 
‘““Ma!” called the girl, quaking in fear 
that her mother was not there to reply. 
But there was a sudden turmoil of the quilts, 
and her mother’s head was thrust forth. 
‘“* Mary,” she cried, in what seemed to be 
a supreme astonishment, “I thought—I 
thought ¢ 

“Oh, Ma!” blurted the girl; “ there’s 
over a thousand Yankees in the yard, and 
I’ve hidden three of our men in the feed- 
box.” The elder woman, however, upon 
the appearance of her daughter, had begun 
to thresh hysterically about on the bed, 
and wailed. 

“Ma,” the girl exclaimed, ‘and now 
they want to use the barn—and our men in 
the feed-box! What shall I do? Ma, 
what shall I do?” 

Her mother did not seem to hear, so 
absorbed was she in her grievous flounder- 
ings and tears. ‘‘ Ma!” appealed the girl. 
“Ma!” 

For a 


““ 


moment 


Mary stood silently 
debating, her lips apart, her eyes fixed. 
hen she went to the kitchen window and 


peeped. The old officer and the others 
were staring up the road. She went to 
another window in order to get the proper 
view of the road, and saw that they were 
gazing at a small body of horsemen 
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approaching at a trot and raising much 
dust. Presently she recognised them as 
the squad which had passed the house 
earlier, for the young: man with the dim 
yellow chevrons still rode at their head. 
An unarmed horseman in grey was 
receiving their close attention. As they 
came very near to the house, she darted 
to the first window again. The grey- 
bearded officer was smiling a broad smile 
of satisfaction. ‘‘So you got him?” he 
called out. The young sergeant sprang 
from his horse, and his brown hand moved 
in a salute. The girl could not hear his 
reply. She saw the unarmed horseman 
in grey stroking a very black moustache, 
and looking about him coolly with an 
interested air. He appeared so indifferent 
that she did not understand he was a 
prisoner until she heard the grey-beard 
call out: “Well, put him in the barn. 
He’ll be safe there, I guess.” A party of 
troopers moved with the prisoner towards 
the barn. 

The girl made a sudden gesture of 
horror, remembering the three men in the 
feed-box. 


Ill. 


Over in front of the barn three troopers 
sat talking comfortably. Their carbines 
were leant against the wall. At their 
side and outlined in the black of the open 
door stood a sentry, his weapon resting 
in the hollow of his arm. Four horses 
saddled and accoutred were conferring 
with their heads close together. The four 
bridle-reins were flung over a post. ; 

Mary had intended to go and tell the 
commander in blue that her mother did 
not wish his men to use the barn at all, 
but she paused when she heard him speak 
to the sergeant. She thought she per- 
ceived then that it mattered little to him 
what her mother wished, and that an 
objection by her or by anybody would be 
futile. She saw the soldiers conduct the 
prisoner in grey into the barn, and fora 
long time she watched three chatting 
guards and the pondering sentry. Upon 
her mind in desolate weight was the 
recollection of the three men in the feed- 
box. 

It seemed to her that in a case of this 
description it was her duty to be a heroine. 
Plainly, a heroine would take measures to 
rescue the four men. If she did not at 
least make an attempt, she would be false 
to those carefully constructed ideals 
which were the accumulation of years 
of dreaming. 
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But the situation puzzled her. There 
was the barn with only one door, and with 
four armed troopers in front of this door, 
one of them with his back to the rest of 
the world, engaged, no doubt, in a stead- 
fast contemplation of the calm man, and, 
incidentally, of the feed-box. She knew, 
too, that even if she should open the 
kitchen door three heads, and perhaps 
four, would turn casually in her direction. 
Their ears were real ears. 

One by one she saw the gorgeous con- 
trivances and expedients of fiction fall 
before the plain homely difficulties of this 
situation. Sadly, ruefully, she thought of 
the calm man and of the contents of the 
feed-box. 

The sum of her invention was that she 
could sally forth to the commander of the 
blue cavalry, and, confessing to him that 
there were three of her friends and his 
enemies secreted in the feed-box, pray him 
to let them depart unmolested. But she 
was beginning to believe the old grey- 
beard to be a bear. It was hardly prob- 
able that he would give this plan his 
support. It was more probable that he 
and some of his men would at once 
descend upon the feed-box and confiscate 
her three friends. The difficulty with her 
idea was that she could not learn its value 
without trying it, and then in case of 
failure it would be too late for remedies 
and other plans. She reflected that war 
made men very unreasonable. 

All she could do was to stand at the 
window and mournfully regard the barn. 
She admitted this to herself with a sense 
of deep humiliation. She was not then 
made of that fine stuff, that mental satin, 
which enables some other beings to be of 
such mighty service to the distressed. 
She was defeated by a barn with one door, 
by four men with eight eyes and eight 
ears—trivialities that would not impede 
the real heroine. 

The vivid white light of the broad day 
began slowly to fade. Tones of grey 
came upon the fields, and the shadows 
were of lead. In this more sombre atmo- 
sphere the fires built by the troops down 
in the far end of the orchard grew more 
brilliant, becoming spots of crimson colour 
in the dark grove. 

The girl sat in the new gloom of the 
kitchen and watched. The soldiers lit a 
lantern and hung it in the barn. Its rays 
made the form of the sentry seem gigantic. 
Horses whinnied from the orchard. ‘There 
was a low hum of human voices. Some- 
times small detachments of troopers rode 
past the front of the house. The girl 
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heard the abrupt calls of the sentries. She 
fetched some food and ate it from her 
hand, standing by the window. She was 
so afraid that something would occur that 
she barely left her post for an instant. 

Once she felt that she had made up her 
mind to reconnoitre, at any rate. It was 
night; the lantern at the barn and the 
camp-fires made everything without their 
circles into masses of heavy mystic black- 
ness. She took two steps toward the 
door. But there she paused. Innumer- 
able possibilities of danger had assailed 
her mind. She returned to the window 
and stood wavering. At last she went 
swiftly to the door, opened it, and slid 
noiselessly into the darkness. 

For a moment she regarded the 
shadows. Down in the orchard the camp- 
fires of the troops appeared precisely like 
a great painting, all in reds upon a black 
cloth. The voices of the troopers still 
hummed. The girl started slowly off in 
the opposite direction. Her eyes were 
fixed in a stare; she studied the darkness 
in front for a moment before she ventured 
upon a forward step. Unconsciously, her 
throat was arranged for a sudden scream. 
High in the tree branches she could hear 
the voice of the wind, a melody of the 
night, low and sad, the plaint of an endless 
incommunicable sorrow. Her own distress, 
the flight of the men in grey—these near 
matters as well as ali she had known or 
imagined of grief—everything was ex- 
pressed in this soft mourning of the wind 
in the trees. At first she felt like weeping. 
This song told her of human impotency 
and doom. Then later the trees and the 
wind breathed strength to her, sang of 
sacrifice, of danntless effort, of hard carven 
faces that did not blench when duty came 
at midnight or at noon. 

She turned often to scan the shadowy 
figures that moved from time to time in 
the light at the barn door. Once she trod 
upon a stick and it flopped, crackling in 
the intolerable manner of all sticks. At 
this noise, however, the guards at the barn 
made no sign. Finally, she was where she 
could see the knot-holes in the rear of the 
structure gleaming like pieces of metal 
from the effect of the light within. Scarcely 
breathing in her excitement, she glided 
close and applied an eye to a knot-hole. She 
had barely achieved one glance at the in- 
terior before she sprang back shuddering. 

For the unconscious and cheerful sentry 
at the door was swearing away in flaming 
sentences, heaping one gorgeous oath upon 
another, making a conflagration of his 
description of his troop-horse. 
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“Why,” he was declaring to the calm 
prisoner in grey, “‘ you ain’t got a horse in 
your hull army that can run forty 
rods with that there little mare.” 

As in the outer darkness Mary cautiously 
returned to the knot-hole, the three 
guards in front suddenly called in low 
tones, “‘Sssh! Quit, Pete, here comes 
the lieutenant.” The sentry had apparently 
been about to resume his declamation ; 
but at these warnings he suddenly posed in 
a soldierly manner. 

A tall and lean officer with a smooth 
face entered the barn. The sentry saluted 
primly. The officer flashed a compre- 
hensive glance about him. ‘“ Everything 
all right °” 

“* All right, Sir.” 

This officer had eyes like the points of 
stilettoes. The lines from his nose to the 
corners of his mouth were deep, and gave 
him a slightly disagreeable aspect; but 
somewhere in his face there was a quality 
of singular thoughtfulness as of the 
absorbed student dealing in generalities, 
which was utterly in opposition to the 
rapacious keenness of the eyes which saw 
everything. 

Suddenly he lifted a long finger and 
pointed. “‘ What’s that ?” 

“That? That’s a feed-box, I 
pose.” 

““ What ’s in it ? 

“1 don’t know. I 

‘You ought to know,” said the officer 
sharply. He walked over to the feed-box 
and flung up the lid. With a sweeping 
gesture he reached down and scooped a 
handful of feed. ‘‘ You ought to know 
what’s in everything when you have 
prisoners in your care,” he added, 
scowling. 

During the time of this incident the 
girl had nearly swooned. Her hands 
searched weakly over the boards for some- 
thing to which to cling. With the pallor 
of the dying she had watched the down- 
ward sweep of the officer’s arm, which 
after all had only brought forth a handful 
of feed. The result was a stupefaction of 
her mind. She was astonished out of her 
senses at this spectacle of three large men 
metamorphosed into a handful of feed. 


sup- 


” 
” 
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IV. 
It is perhaps a singular thing that this 
absence of the three men from the feed- 
box at the time of the sharp lieutenant’s 
investigation should terrify the girl more 
than it should rejoice her. That for which 
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q had prayed had come te pass. Ap- 
arently, the escape of these men in the 
face of every improbability had been 
granted her, but her dominating emotion 
was fright. The feed-box was a mystic 
and terrible machine, like some dark 
magician’s trap. She felt it almost 
possible that she should see the three 
weird men floating spectrally away through 
the air. She glanced with swift appre- 
hension behind her, and, when the dazzle 
from the lantern’s light had left her eyes, 
saw only the dim hillside stretched in 
solemn silence. 

The interior of the barn possessed for 
her another fascination, because it was 
now uncanny. It contained that extra- 
ordinary feed- box. When she peeped 
again at the knot-hole, the calm grey 
prisoner was seated upon the feed-box, 
thumping it with his dangling careless 
heels, as if it were in no wise his concep- 
tion of a remarkable feed-box. The 
sentry also stood facing it. His carbine 
he held in the hollow of his arm. His 
legs were spread apart, and he mused. 
From without came the low mumble of 
the three other troopers. The sharp 
lieutenant had vanished. 

The trembling yellow light of the 
lantern caused the figures of the men to 
cast monstrous wavering shadows. There 
were spaces of gloom which shrouded 
ordinary things in impressive garb. The 
roof presented an inscrutable blackness 
save where small rifts in the shingles 
glowed phosphorescently. Frequently, 
old Santo put down a thunderous hoof. 
The heels of the prisoner made a sound 
like the booming of a wild kind of drum. 
When the men moved their heads, their 
eyes shone with ghoulish whiteness, and 
their complexions were always waxen and 
unreal. And there was that profoundly 
strange feed-box, imperturbable with its 
burden of fantastic mystery. 

Suddenly from down near her feet the 
girl heard a crunching sound, a sort ofa 
nibbling, as if some silent and very 
discreet terrier was at work upon the turf. 
She faltered back ; here was no doubtanother 
grotesque detail of this most unnatural 
episode. She did not run, because physic- 
ally she was now in the power of these 
events. Her feet chained her to the 
ground in submission to this march of 
terror after terror. As she stared at the 
spot from whence this sound seemed to 
come, there floated through her mind a 
vague, sweet vision, a vision of her safe 
little room in which at this hour she 
usually was sleeping. 
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The scratching continued faintly an@ 
with frequent pauses, as if the terrier was 
then listening. When the girl first removed 
her eyes from the knot-hole, the scene 
appeared of one velvet darkness ; then 
gradually objects loomed with a dim lustre. 
She could now see where the tops of 
the trees joined the sky, and the form 
of the barn was before her, dyed in heavy 
purple. 

She was even about to shriek, but no 
sound came from her constricted throat. 
She gazed at the ground with the ex- 
pression of countenance of one who 
watches the sinister moving grass where a 
serpent approaches. 

Dimly she saw a piece of sod wrenched 
free and drawn under the great foundation 
beam of the barn. Once she imagined 
that she saw human hands, not outlined at 
all, but sufficient in colour, form, or move- 
ment to make subtle suggestion. 

Then suddenlya thought that illuminated 
the entire situation flashed in her mind 
like a light. The three men, late of the 
feed-box, were beneath the floor of the 
barn, and were now scraping their way 
under this beam. She did not consider 
for a moment how they could have come 
there. They were marvellous creatures. 
The supernatural was to be expected of 
them. She no longer trembled, for she was 
possessed upon this instant of the most 
unchangeable species of conviction. The 
evidence before her amounted to no 
evidence at all; but nevertheless, her 
opinion grew in an instant from an 
irresponsible acorn to a rooted and im- 
movable tree. It was as if she was ona 
jury. 

She stooped down hastily and scanned 
the ground. There she indeed saw a 
pair of hands hauling at the dirt where 
the sod had been displaced. Softly, in 
a whisper like a breath, she said “‘ Hey!” 

The dim hands were drawn hastily under 
the barn. The girl reflected for a moment. 
Then she stooped and whispered, ‘“‘ Hey! 
It’s me!” 

After a time there was a resumption of 
‘the digging. The ghostly hands began 
once more their cautious mining. She 
waited. In hollow reverberations from the 
interior of the barn came the frequent 
sounds of old Santo’s lazy movements. 
The sentry conversed with the prisoner. 

At last the girl saw a head thrust slowly 
from under the beam. She perceived the 
face of one of the three miraculous soldiers 
from the feed-box. A pair of eyes glinted 
and wavered ; then, finally, settled upon 
her, a pale statue of a girl. The eyes 
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became lit with a kind of humorous greet- 
ing. An arm gestured at her. 

Stooping, she breathed ‘ All right ?” 
The man drew himself silently back under 
the beam. A moment later the pair of 
hands resumed their cautious task.  Uiti- 
mately the head and arms of the man were 
thrust strangely from the earth. He was 
lying on his back. The girl thought of 
the dirt in his hair. W riggling slowly 
and pushing at the beam above him, he 
forced his way out of the curious little 
passage. He twisted his body and raised 
himself upon his hands. He grinned 
the girl and drew his feet carefully from 
under the beam. When he at last stood 
erect beside -her, he at once began 
mechanically to 
clothes with his hands. 
sentry and the prisoner 
engaged in an argument. 

The girl and the first miraculous soldier 
signalled warily. It seemed that they 
feared their arms would make noises in 
passing through theair. Their lips moved, 
conveying dim meanings. In the sign 
language the girl described the situation 
in the barn. With guarded motions, she 
told him of the importance of absolute 
stillness. He nodded, and then in the 
same manner he told her of his two com- 
panions under the barn floor. He in- 
formed her again of their wounded state, 
and wagged his head to express his 
despair. He contorted his face to tell 
how sore were their arms, and jabbed the 
air mournfully to express their remote 
geographical position. 

This signalling was interrupted by the 
sound of a body being dragged or drag- 
ging itself with slow swishing sound 
under the barn. The sound was too loud 
for safety. They rushed to the hole and 
began to se maphore wildly at it, but the 
swishing continued with serene indiffer- 
ence until a shaggy head appeared with 
rolling eyes and quick grin. 

With frantic downward motions of their 
arms, they suppressed their grin, and with 
it the swishing noise. In dramatic panto- 
mime they informed this head of the 
terrible consequences of so much noise. 
The head nodded, and painfully but with 
extreme care the second man pushed and 
pulled himself from the hole. 

In a faint whisper the first man said, 
“Where ’s Sim ?” 

The second man made low reply, “‘ He’s 
right here.” He motioned reassuringly 
toward the hole. 

When the third head appeared, a soft 
smile of glee came upon each face, and 


brush the dirt from his 
In the barn the 
evidently 


were 
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the mute group exchanged expressive 
glances. When they all stood together 
free from this tragic barn, they breathed a 
long sigh that was contemporaneous with 
another smile and another exchange of 
glances. 

One of the men tip-toed to a knot-hole 
and peered into the barn. The sentry 
was at that moment speaking. “Yes, 
we know ’em all. There isn’t a house in 
this region that we don’t know who is in 
it most of the time. We collar ’em once 
in a while—like we did you. Now, that 
house out yonder, we Fe 

The man suddenly left the knot-hole 
and returned to the others. Upon his 
face, dimly discerned, there was an indica- 
tion that he had made an astonishing dis- 
covery. The others questioned him with 
their eyes, but he simply waved an arm to 
express his inability to speak at that spot. 
He led them back toward the hill, prowl- 
ing carefully. Ata safe distance from the 
barn he halted, and as they grouped 
eagerly about him, he exploded in an 
intense undertone. ‘‘ Why that—that’s 
Cap’n Sawyer they got in yonder.” 

‘“Cap’n Sawyer!” incredulously whis- 
pered the other men. 





But the girl had something to ask. 
‘““How did you get out of that feed- 
box ?” A man turned to her at once. 


*‘Oh! the feed-box ?” Hesmiled. “ Well, 
when you put us-in there, we was just in 
a minute when we allowed it wasn’t a 
mighty safe place, and we allowed we’d 
get out. And we did. We skedaddled 
round and round until it peared like we 
was going to get cotched, and then we 
flung ourselves down in the cow-stalls 
where it’s low-like—just dirt floor—and 
then we just naturally went a-whooping 
under the barn-floor when the Yanks 
come. And we didn’t know Cap’n Sawyer 
by his voice no-how. We heard ’em dis- 
coursing, and we allowed it was a mighty 
pert man, but we didn’t know that it was 
him. No, M’m.” 

These three men, so recently from a 
situation of peril, seemed suddenly to have 
dropped all thought of it. They stood with 
sad faces looking at the barn. They 
seemed to be making no plans at all to 
reach a place of more complete safety. 
They were halted and stupefied by some 
unknown calamity. 

‘*How do you raikon they cotch him, 
Sim ?” one whispered mournfully. 

‘“*I don’t know,” replied another in the 
same tone. The girl was staring at the 
barn. Suddenly she turned and whispered : 
“Who is he?” 





“‘He’s Cap’n Sawyer, M’m,” they told 
her sorrowfully. ‘‘He’s our own Cap’n. 
He’s been in command of us yere since a 
long time. He’s got folks about yere. 
Raikon they cotch him while he was 
a-visiting.” 

She was still for a time, and then, awed, 
she said: ‘ Will they—will they—hang 
him ?” 

**No, M’m. Don’t raikon no such thing. 
No, M’m.” 

The group became absorbed in the 
contemplation of the barn. For a time 
no one moved or spoke; at last the girl 
was aroused by slight sounds, and, turn- 
ing, she perceived that the three men who 
had so recently escaped from the barn were 
now advancing toward it. 


Vv 
The girl waiting in the darkness expected 
to hear the sudden crash and uproar of a 
fight as soon as the three creeping men 
should reach the barn. When she arrived, 
however, she gazed about her, bewildered. 
The men were gone. She searched with 
her eyes, trying to detect some moving 
thing, but she could see nothing. 

Left alone again, she began to be afraid 
of the night. ‘The great stretches of dark- 
ness could hide crawling dangers. From 
sheer desire to see a human, she was obliged 
to peep again at the knot-hole. The sentry 
had apparently wearied of talking; instead, 
he was reflecting. The prisoner still sat on 
the feed-box, moodily staring at the floor. 
The girl felt in one way that she was look- 
ing at a ghastly group in wax. She started 
when the old horse put down an echoing 
hoof. She wished the men would speak— 
their silence reinforced the strange aspect. 
They might have been teo dead men. 

The girl felt impelled to look at the 
corner of the interior where were the cow- 
stalls. There was no light there save the 
appearance of peculiar grey haze which 
marked the track of the dimming rays of 
the lantern. All else was sombre shadow. 
At last she saw something move there. It 
might have been as small as a rat or it 
might have been a part of something as 
large asa man; at any rate it proclaimec 
that something in that spot was alive. At 
one time she saw it plainly and at other 
times it vanished, because her fixture of 
gaze caused her occasionally greatly to 
tangle and blur those peculiar shadows 
and faint lights. At last, however, she 


perceived a human head: it was mon- 
strously dishevelled and wild. 


It moved 
Iz 
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slowly forward until its glance could fall 
upon the prisoner and then upon the 
sentry. The wandering rays caused the 
eyes to glitter like silver. ‘The girl's heart 
pounded so that she put her hand over it. 

The sentry and the prisoner remained 
immovably waxen, and over in the gloom 
the head thrust from the floor watched 
them with its silver eyes. 

Finally the prisoner slid from the feed- 
box, and, raising his arms, yawned at 
great length. ‘Oh, well,” he remarked, 
“*you boys will get a good licking, if you 
fool around here much longer. That’s 
some satisfaction, anyhow. Even if you 
did bag me, you’ll get a good walloping.” 
He reflected for a moment and decided : 
“T’m sort of willing to be captured if 
you fellows only get a damned good 
licking for being so smart.” 

The sentry looked up and smiled a 
superior smile. ‘‘ Licking, hay, Nixey ?” 
He winked exasperatingly at the prisoner. 
** You fellows are not fast enough, my boy. 
Why didn’t you lick us at , and at 

, and at ?” He named some of 
the great battles. 

To this the captive officer blurted in 
angry astonishment: ‘‘ Why, we did!” 

The sentry winked again in profound 
irony. ‘“‘Yes—I know you did. Of 
course. You whipped us, didn’t you ? 
Fine kind of whipping that was! Why, 
we 5 

He suddenly ceased, smitten mute by a 
sound that broke the stillness of the night. 
It was the sharp crack of a distant shot 
that made wild echoes among the hills. It 
was instantly followed by the hoarse cry of 
a human voice, a far-away yell of warning, 
singing of surprise, peril, fear of death. 
A moment later there was a distant fierce 
spattering of shots. The sentry and the 
prisoner stood facing each other, their 
lips apart, listening. 

The orchard at that instant awoke to 
sudden tumult. There was the thud and 
scramble and scamper of feet, the hollow, 
swift clash of arms, men’s voices in 
question, oath, command, hurried and 
unhurried, resolute and frantic. A horse 
sped along the road at a raging gallop. 
A loud voice shouted: ‘“‘ What is it, 
Ferguson?” Another voice yelled some- 
thing incoherent. There was a sharp 
discordant chorus of command. An up- 
roarious volley suddenly rang from the 
orchard. The prisoner in grey moved 
from his intent listening attitude. In- 
stantly the eyes of the sentry blazed, and 
he said, with a new and terrible sternness: 
“Stand where you are.” 
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The prisoner trembled in his excite- 
ment. Expressions of delight and triumph 
bubbled to his lips. 

““A surprise, by Gawd! 
you'll see!” 

The sentry stolidly swung his carbine to 
his shoulder. He sighted carefully along 
the barrel until it pointed at the prisoner’s 
head, about at his nose. 

“Well, I’ve got you, anyhow. Remember 
that. Don’t move.” 

The prisoner could not keep his arms 
from nervously gesturing. 

““T won’t; but 

** And shut your mouth.” 

The three comrades of the sentry flung 
themselves into view. 

“* Pete—devil of a row !—can you 

“T’ve got him,” said the sentry calmly, 
and without moving. It was as if the 
barrel of the carbine rested on piers of 
stone. The three comrades turned and 
dived into the darkness. 

In the orchard, it seemed as if two 
gigantic animals were engaged in a mad 
floundering encounter, snarling, howling 
in a whirling chaos of noise and motion. 
In the barn, the prisoner and his guard 
faced each other in silence. 

As for the girl at the knot-hole—the sky 
had fallen at the beginning of this clamour. 
She would not have been astonished to see 
the stars swinging from their abodes, and 
the vegetation, the barn, all blown away. 
It was the end of everything, the grand 
universal murder. When two of the three 
miraculous soldiers who formed the 
original feed-box corps emerged in detail 
from the hole under the beam and slid 
away into the darkness she did no more 
than glance at them. 

Suddenly she recollected the head with 
silvereyes. She started forward and again 
appiied her eyes to the knot-hole. Even 
with the din resounding from the orchard, 
from up the road and down the road, from 
the heavens and from the deep earth, the 
central fascination was this mystic head. 
There to her was the dark god of the 
tragedy. 

The prisoner in grey at this moment 
burst into a laugh that was no more 
than an hysterical gurgle. ‘‘ Weil, you 
can’t hold that gun out for ever. Pretty 
soon you’ll have to lower it.” 

The sentry’s voice sounded 


Now — now 


slightly 
muffled, for his cheek was pressed against 


the weapon. ‘I won't be tired for some 
time yet.” 

The girl saw the head slowly rise, the 
eyes fixed upon the sentry’s face. A tall 


black figure slunk across the cow-stalls 
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and vanished back of old Santo’s quarters. 
She knew what was to come to pass. She 
knew this grim thing was upon a terrible 
mission, and that it would appear again at 
the head of the little passage between 
Santo’s stall and the wall, almost at the 
sentry’s elbow, and yet, when she saw a 
faint indication as of a form crouching 
there, a scream from an utterly new alarm 
almost escaped her. 

The sentry’s arms, after all, were not of 
granite. He moved restively. At last he 
spoke in his even unchanging tone. 
‘Well, I guess you’ll have to climb into 
that feed- box. Step back and lift the 
lid.” 

‘**Why, you don’t mean—— 

‘“*Step back!” 

The girl felt a cry of warning arising to 
her lips as she gazed at this sentry. She 
noted every detail of his facial expression ; 
she saw, moreover, his mass of brown hair 
bunching disgracefully about his ears, his 
clear eyes lit now with a hard cold light, 
his forehead puckered in a mighty scowl, 
the ring upon the third finger of the left 
hand. 

‘**Oh, they won’t kill him. Surely they 
won’t kill him.” The noise of the fight 
at the orchard was the loud music, the 
thunder and lightning, the rolling of the 
tempest which people love during the 
critical scene of a tragedy. 

When the prisoner moved back in re- 
luctant obedience he faced for an instant 
the entrance of the little passage, and 
what he saw there must have been written 
swiftly, graphically in his eyes. And the 
sentry read it and knew then that he was 
upon the threshold of his death. In a 
fraction of time certain information went 
from the grim thing in the passage to the 
prisoner and from the prisoner to sentry. 
But at that instant the black formidable 
figure across, towered and made its leap. 
A new shadow flashed across the floor 
when the blow was struck. 

As for the girl at the knot-hole, when 
she returned to sense she found herself 
standing with clenched hands and scream- 
ing with all her might. 

Asif her reason had again departed from 
her, she ran around the barn, in at the 


” 


door, and flung herself sobbing beside the 
body of the soldier in blue. 

The uproar of the fight became at last 
coherent, inasmuch as one party was 
giving shouts of supreme exultation. The 
firing no longer sounded in crashes: it 
was now expressed in spiteful cackles, the 
last words of the combat, spoken with 
feminine vindictiveness. 

Presently there was a thud of flying 
feet. A grimy, panting, red-faced mob of 
troopers in blue plunged into the barn, 
became instantly frozen to attitudes of 
amazement and rage, and then roared in 
one great chorus: ‘“‘ He’s gone!” 

The girl who knelt weeping beside the 
body upon the floor turned toward them 
her lamenting eyes and cried— 

‘“‘He’s not dead, is he? He can’t be 
dead ?” 

They thronged forward. The sharp 
lieutenant who had been so particular 
about the feed-box knelt by the side of the 
girl and laid his head against the chest of 
the prostrate soldier. 

** Why, no,” he said, rising and looking 
at the man. ‘‘He’s all right. Some of 
you boys throw water on him.” 

** Are you sure ?” demanded the girl. 

““Of course. He’ll be all right after a 
while.” 

**Oh!” said she softly, and then looked 
down at the sentry. She started to arise, 
and the lieutenant reached down and 
hoisted rather awkwardly at her arm. 

“Don’t you worry about him. He’s all 
right.” 

She turned her face with its curving lips 
and shining eyes once more toward the 
unconscious soldier upon the floor. The 
troopers made a lane to the door, the 
lieutenant bowed, the girl vanished. 

‘“* Queer,” said a young officer. “Girl 
very clearly worst kind of a rebel, and yet 
she falls to weeping and wailing like mad 
over one of her enemies. Be around in 
the morning with all sorts of doctoring, 
you see if she ain’t. Queer.” 

The sharp lieutenant shrugged his 
shoulders. After reflection he shrugged 
his shoulders again. He said: ‘“ War 
changes many things, but it doesn’t change 
everything, thank God.” 
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«111 a poore man, God knowes, 
And all my neighbours can tell, 
I want both money and ¢lothes, 
And yet I live wondrous well 
I have a contented mind, 
And a heart to beare out all, 
Though fortune (being unkind 
Hath given me substance small. 
Then hang up sorrow and care, 
It never shail make me rue ; 
What though my back goes bare! 


I’me ragged, and :orne, and true. 
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RAGGED, AND TORNE, AND TRUE. 
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I have seene set fast 
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in the stockes, 
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Exposed to wind and weather, 
And foul reproach and mocks, 
While I in my poore ragges 
Can passe at liberty still : 
O fie on these brawling bragges, 
When money is gotten so ill! 
O fie on these pilfering knaves! 
I scorne to be of that crue ; 
They steale to make themselves brave : 


I’me ragged, and torne, and true. 
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HAVE seene a gallant goe by ; OME do themselves matntaine 
With all his wealth on his backe, With plaving at cards and dice: 
He look’t as loftily O fie on that lawlesse gaine 
As one that did nothing lacke ; Got by such wicked vice ! 
And yet he hath no meanes Thev coozen poore countrey-men 
But what he gets by the sword, With thetr delusions vilde, 
Which he consumes on queanes ; Yet tt happens now and then 
For tt thrives not, take my word. | That they themselves beguilde ; 
O fie on these highway thieves ! For tf thev be caught in a snare 
The gallowes will be thetr due: The pillory claimes tts due. 
Though my doublet be rent 7” th’ sleeves, Though my zerkin be worne and bare, 
1’me ragged, and torne, and true. l’me ragged, and torne, and true. 
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HE hostler, to maintaine : good to be honest and just, 


Himselfe with money tn’s purse, Though a man be never so poore; 
A pbroves the proverbe true, False dealers are still in mistrust, 
And saves, Gramercy horse: Th’ are afraid of the officer's doore: 
He robs the travelling beast, Their consctence doth them accuse, 
That cannot divulge Ats 111; And thev quake at the notse of a bush ; 
He steales a whole handfull at least While he that doth no man abuse 
From every halfe-teck he should fill. For the law needs not care a rush. 
O fie on these coozentng scabs, Then welfore the man that can say, 
That rob the poore jades of their due ! / pay every man his due: 
Z scorne all theeves and drabs, Although I go poore tn array, 
l’me ragged, and torne, and true. oi /’me ragged, and torne, and true. 
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LAPSUS LINGU. 


By EDWARD NOBLE. 


o ARRY!” 
“Hallo, Baby!” 

‘*H-s-s-h! Mind the chief doesn’t 
twig you; stand out of the moonlight.” 

‘“* How did you get planted there ?” 

“The chief spotted me speaking to 
Bella. Then he examined me on the 
stars—Crux, and a and 6 cen/aur?, and all 
that lot. I told him all right till I got to 
b centaurt. Then I got mixed up, thinking 
of Bella, I suppose.” Baby sighed heavily 


from his perch on the skidds as he spoke. 
** What did you tell him then ? 
“ae a 
Bella, 
sentinel 
“* Baby, you didn’t!” 
“1 ’m afraid I did, Larry.” 


think I 
that it 


said B 
meant 


stood for 


and * beautiful 


,” 


“Was he mad?” 

“I don’tknow. He spluttered a minute 
and then growled out something about 
making a confounded crux of me!” 

‘“* That’s why you are crucified, then ?” 

‘IT suppose so. Larry!” 

“Well 2?” 

‘*Could you shin up the staunchion and 
get nearer? He couldn’t see you from the 
poop, because of the cross-jack tack.” 

In a few minutes Larry was crouching 
beside his spread - eagled companion. 
There was a moderate, whole-sail breeze, 
and the Walton Castle was shimmering 
through the moonlit waters of the South 
Atlantic trades on her outward passage to 
Melbourne. 

It was a lovely night, nearly four bells 
in the first watch, and the young moon 
growing towards the western horizon. 

“Baby!” 

“ Hallo!” 

“Do you think the chief is—is—gone 
on Bella?” 

“No! Do you?” 

‘“‘Tt seems funny he should plant you 
like this for nothing,” remarked the astute 
Larry. 

“ But it wasn’t for nothing, Larry.” 

“Well, no—B may mean Bella, and 
bella centaurt may mean ‘beautiful sentinel,’ 
but that is not enough to be crucified for.” 


“‘Larry—if I thought that,” groaned 
the outspread Baby, “I would—I would 
fill his sea-boots with shot ; and I’d pour 
my whack of molasses into the sleeves of 
his mess-jacket. Oh! I wou/d make him 
look a swell.” 

““ Nonsense, Baby; don’t bother; per- 
haps. it’s all my fancy. When are you 
coming down?” 

“‘T don’t know.” 

** And there’s 

“Yes ; that’s just it. 
meet her at six bells. It will soon be 
that; and even if I were down, I’m 
as stiff as a capstan bar. You couldn’t 
rub my arms a bit, Larry, could you ?” 

“Where ?” 

“Oh, anywhere—all down, and my 
back, too; it’s awful stiff where that 
stun’sail boom sticks into it.” 

“*Is that better?” asked Larry after a 
lengthy period given over to massage. 

“Yes. That’s all right. Now it must 
be six bells. Oh, how am I going to 
manage it? Larry ”—as a bright thought 
struck him—‘“ couldn’t you go up to the 
chief and apologise for me? Say I’m 
beastly sorry, and as stiff as thunder, and 
that it’s defa centauri—not Bella.” 

““T’ll try,” said Larry. Then he slid 
down from his perch and walked up the 
poop-ladder. 

The chief and ‘a junior officer were 
walking slowly up and down the weather- 
side of the deck, looking out into the 
night. Seeing Larry approach they 
stopped. 

** Well, what do you want ? 
the chief. 

“If you please, Sir—Baby—that is, 
Walters—says he can remember about the 
Southern Cross sentinels now and he’s 
very sorry—and can he come down because 
he’s as stiff as a—as a spare topmast, Sir, 
and I don’t believe he meant it.” 

Larry jerked the whole sentence out as 
he stood before the chief just as though 
he had learned it by heart. It was an 
ordeal, but the lad emerged from it credit- 
ably for all that. 


” 


I’ve promised to 


> 


” questioned 
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““No!” said the chief shortly, ‘‘ Walters 
can cool his heels a bit longer yet. These 
youngsters are quite incorrigible,” he 
continued to the third officer. 
give more trouble than all 
together.” 

Then they recommenced their walk, 
and Larry sneaked off disconsolately to his 
chum on the skidds. 

“It’s no use, Baby,” he whispered, 
“the chief’s got his nose out of joint 
about something.” 

“Oh! won't I jam up his boots for 
him,” groaned Baby. “ Larry!” 

“Well 2” 

“‘How am I going to meet her—I must, 
you see—it ’s very urgent.” 

“IT couldn’t do anything for you, I 
suppose ?” 

_“ You might, Larry—if—if you'd be 

ery careful it was for me, you know.’ 

"am did not answer. 

7 You see,” Baby continued reluctantly, 

‘it’s an awkward place where we meet 
miami it’s in the mizzen chains, you 
know. Her port looks out number three 
from for’ard, and there are no lights, and 
how can she tell it’s me ?” 

‘Tell me what I’ve got to do, Baby, 
quick ! it’s close on six bells.’ 

“Well,” said Baby reluctantly ; ‘‘ youll 
crawl along the chains under the other 
ports, and crouch down by No. 3; then 
you'll just tap lightly on the window, and 
she’ll open it, then—well, Larry, you'll 
do it for me, won’t you ?’ 

** Do what ?” said Larry. 

“Why, just kiss her—once, you know— 
quite softly ; and if you wouldn’t mind not 
doing any more, but just say, ‘ H-s-s-s-h!’ 
quietly—she will understand that you can’t 
stop, that someone may catch you, or that 
you have something to do—then she will 
let you come away. 

“Ts that all, Baby ?” 

“Yes, old boy; only it’s } 
know—honour bright and all that. I 
shouldn’t bother, only, Larry, I can’t bear 
to think of her lying awake all night, 
you know, just because—just because—I 
haven’t given her—her good-night kiss.” 

““Do you think she would?” queried 
Larry doubtfully. 

“I’m sure of it,’ 


“ They 
hands put 


or me, you 


’ returned Baby from 
his elevation, ‘“‘ or do you think I would 
send you to kiss her for me?” Baby 
groaned as he writhed his stiff arms on 
their capstan-bar support. 

Just then six bells sounded, and Larry 
vanished across the silent deck on his 
errand of mercy. The moon was sinking 
behind the glowing western horizon when 
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he crept over the bulwarks, and, clinging 
to the mainbrace, cautiously stole aft in 
the shadow of the rail towards the chains. 
Beneath him the water sang softly as it 
eddied and bubbled from the ship’s side, 
wreathing in myriad fantastic forms of 
phosphore scent radiance. But Larry was 
not thinking of the beauties of the water, 
or the night. His soul was completely 
engrossed with the difficulties attendant 
on giving that kiss, and escaping un- 
questioned. 

‘**Suppose she should twig the differ- 
ence! All fellows don’t mug the same 
way,” he soliloquised as he crawled 
beneath the first two great square ports. 

“If she does, then it’s all up. Girls 
always shriek and go into fainting-fits 
when the wrong chap " 

He stopped. There was a sound of a 
window being raised. For in the fine 
weather the ports were triced up, leaving 
only the windows inside as a protection. 

““Jeminy!” growled Larry under his 
breath, ‘‘ she’s awake.” Then he listened 
intently, lying flat in the chains. 

“ Baby |” The voice was very low 
and sweet. To Baby it would have rung 
like an angel’s whisper. To Larry it was 
incomprehensibly flustering. Then to his 
other fears there came the dread that he 
might not answer aright. He had not 
thought of having to speak. He paused, 
considering, then whispered, ‘‘ Darling! ” 
waiting amid heart tremors to see if he 
had chanced on the right key—and term. 

“Darling Baby!” Evidently it was 
all right. 

There was a pause. 
what to venture 


He did not know 
next, so he repeated 
“Darling!” with as much _ simulated 
affection as he could assume. 

A little white hand crept out into the 
darkness, fluttering towards him. The 
breeze from under the chains caught the 
white sleeve that covered her pretty round 
arm, exposing the blue-veined wrist. 
Larry took it in his own, and reaching out 
to the sweet face that lay framed in the 
open -port, whispered— 

““H-s-s-s-h!” Then he kissed her— 
kissed her right on the lips, and it was all 
over. 

Had the darkness allowed him, he would 
have seen the delicate brows arch in 
wonder, and the dainty bow-like mouth 
pucker with surprise. For the lips are 
very sensitive—especially the lips of such 
as Bella. 

““Why, Baby!” she whispered; “ 
grown a moustache.” 

Larry never felt so proud in his life. 


you've 
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“‘T’ve had it for months!” he returned, 
forgetful of his identity with the smoother- 
faced Baby. ‘At least, that is—I * 
he stammered, then faltered and 
down. 

The little white hand was quickly with- 
drawn, and a long gasp of astonishment 
broke from Bella. 

“Say!” whispered Larry, quickly for- 


broke 
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because Baby is very miserable about 
not being able to come, and ‘ 

“Baby ’s miserable, is he?” quoth 
Bella sceptically. “Then why — why 
didn’t—he come—himself ?” 

“* Baby’s crucified!” said Larry remorse- 
fully. 

“* Oh, Larry !’ 

“‘Hush!” whispered Larry ; “ the chief 


’ 


HE KISSED HER RIGHT ON THE LIPS. 


getting all else in his desire for secrecy ; 

‘‘you aren’t going to faint—or shriek— 
1» 

or 


‘You are a horrid wretch!” gasped 


Bella. ‘No, I am not going to faint; 
but I hate you, A/ister Dudley! I'll never 
speak to you again.” 

“I’m glad you aren’t going to faint,” 
said Larry ; ‘and I’m sorry I have upset 
you. But you’ll try to go to sleep, please, 


will hear you, and then there w// be a 
jubilee.” 

**But—but,” sobbed Bella in quick 
distress, “‘you said—that Baby’s cru-cru- 
cified |” 

“Oh, but it’s not with nails, you 
know,” said the anxious Larry, “‘ it’s only 
stun’sail booms and capstan bars, and 
rattline stuff, and all that!” 


“Only!” cried Bella. “Larry, I’m 
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ashamed of you. You wouldn't 
Baby died, I suppose ?’ 

This was so obviously unjust that Larry 
could only shrink back close ly against the 
ship’s side, and glare at the water eddying 
beneath him. 

“I’m afraid I shall get giddy if I stay 
here,” he remarked at random; ‘‘ do you 
think you have anything to send him—any 
message, you know—because I might give 
it to him when I—when I rub him down 
presently.” 

‘Rub him down! why? 
with open eyes. 

“Oh, it’s stiff, you know, being cruci- 
fied ; fellows always get their chums to rub 
them down.” 

“Oh!” cried Bella, ‘and I’m keeping 
you all this time, when you might be help- 
ing him. Oh, whi it shall I do? what can 
I send him ?’ 


” cried Bella, 


“Got any manavalins?” asked the 
practical Larry. 

‘Any what ?” 

‘ Manavalins—cakes, sweets, you know. 


It “ll he Ip pass the time while he’s spread 
out. 

‘Larry,” said Bella, ‘you are a dear! 
I believe I almost like you.” 

Then she disappeared, leaving Larry to 
wonder over the inconsistencies of the sex. 
‘Just now,” he growled, “she told me I 
was a and now—” but his rumin- 
cut short by Bella’s fluttering 


beast, 
ations were 


presence at the window ag sain. 

** Here,” she cried, ‘ ‘he ‘re ’s some cake, 
and an orange, and a piece of tart the 
steward put in my room to-night. Give 
them to Baby with—with—my love— 
and——" Bella paused. 

Anything else?” queried Larry, 


after a brief, interval occupied by tuc king 
the manavalins inside the his 
shirt. 

“Yes, my love, 
hurt dreadfully.” 

¥ Anything else ? 

‘I don’t think so,” said Be lla, 
you would mind—taking—a—— 


bi som of 


and -I hope it doesn't 


“unless 


‘ Kiss ?” said Larry. 
‘ae 
“‘He’d like it, Bella, I know—stick it 
on my forehead — he. would —rather I 


carried it that way,” said Larry. Then he 
leaned forward and Bella’s two white 
hands fluttered out of the port, taking his 
face between them, and a gentle kiss was 
planted on the boy’s brow. 

Then the window shut, and Larry went 
creeping away under the neighbouring 
ports with as much gravity as if he had 
been balancing a spare stun’sail boom 
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on his forehead, instead of being the 
honoured convoy of a gentle, maidenly 
kiss. 

But Bella could not sleep. The thought 
of Baby crucified, even without nails, was 


too distressing altogether. She tossed 
and tumbled in her narrow bunk most 


restlessly. Her long dark hair got mixed 
up somehow with her tears. Her face was 


wet. The pillow was wet. Pretty Bella 
was crying. 

Presently she raised herself on her 
elbow. Her soft flushed face was the 


picture of sweet determination. 

“I know what I will do,” she whispered. 
‘IT will see Mr. Stewart. Perhaps, if I ask 
him, he will let Baby off.” 

Lighting the swinging candle when she 
was fully dressed, Bella peeped into the 
other bunks. Her smaller sisters lay 
rosily comfortable—fast asleep. Then, 
opening the cabin-door, she glided quickly 
to the companion, and so across to the 
“break of the poop.” From that eleva- 
tion the outspread Baby was_ distinctly 
visible. Bella's sympé ithies welled to her 
pretty dark eyes. “It’s a shame! 
cried distressfully. 

“What’s a shame ?” 
who, seeing her 
approached unheard. 

‘*That people should have to stay up all 
night, that others can be asleep,” said 
Bella, quickly recognising the danger of 
too eager partisanship with the crucified 
Baby. ‘ Are you the officer of the watch, 
Mr. Stewart ?”’ 

“T was until 


’ she 


asked the chief, 
the deck, had 


cross 


” 


you came,” returned the 


chief, eyeing the pretty girl wistfully. 

ae hy can’t the "y anchor ships at 
night ?” asked Bella evasively. 

“I wish we could,” said the chief; 
‘then, perhaps, we should be able to 
amuse you better. It’s rather dull below, 


Miss Rodney ? er 
**No—I was asleep—but it’s very hot. 
I could not rest prope rly, so I thought I 


would come on deck a little while to get 
cool, you know. It’s very dreadful, isn’t 
it, Mr. Stewart, but you won’t mind, will 


you ? 

‘“‘T wish I might say what I think, Miss 
Rodney.” 

“Oh, but you won’t,” said Bella, scent- 
ing a pitfall, ‘‘ you will be very kind, please, 
and tell me about the ship.” 

** About the ship ?” 

“Yes, please : what is that dark thing 
over there?” asked Bella, pointing to 
where the boats sat on the skidds. 

““That’s a compass. ‘The ‘standard,’ 


you know.” 
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‘Oh!” said Bella; ‘‘ and what is that 
dark shadow to the right of it ?” 

‘“Where do you mean ?” 

“There!” said Bella, pointing directly 
at Baby. 

**Oh, that,” said the chief, 
skin coat, I think.” 

“I don’t think it is,” said Bella. 

“We can’t be looking at the same 
thing,” said the chief. ‘Which do you 
mean ?” 

“I only 
Bella. 

“That! Oh, that’s a scarecrow.” 

**T didn’t know you had scarecrows on 
board ship,” said Bella wistfully. ‘* They 
aren’t real, I suppose—not alive, that is ?” 

“Hum!” remarked the chief thought- 
fully. ‘‘ Yes, they are—generally.” 

‘*T suppose you make them scarecrows, 
don’t you, Mr. Stewart ?” 

‘*Well—sometimes. You sec, 
bound to keep discipline, } 
we 

“Oh! I’m so sorry I interfered—I 
didn’t mean to. You see, I’m only a girl. 
and I couldn’t help thinking that perhaps— 
perhaps the scarecrows have sisters—and— 
and “ 

‘** Lovers ?” said the chief. 

*‘Mothers!” said Bella; 
would be so sorry if they 
you think they would, Mr. Stewart ?” 

“Yes,” returned the chief slowly ; 
‘perhaps they would, but then they don’t 
know.” 

“Don’t you think 
asked very wistfully, 
in her voice. 

Then she turned to go below. 
you for what you have told me, 


E verything 
I think | 


“is an oil- 


see one—over there!” said 


we are 


“and they 


knew. Don't 


they 
with 


y do?” Bella 
a small tremor 


* Thank 
Mr. Stewart. 
about ships is very interesting. 
am cooler now—and will go 
below. Good night.” 

She held out her small hand. The 
chief took it, bending over it a moment. 
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*“Good night, Miss Rodney,” he said ; 
then he coughed, the night air was -chilly, 
and he had grown suddenly husky. 
“There won’t be any more scarecrows— 
this voyage ! ” 

‘“Nor ever?” 
fully. 

‘Nor ever,” answered the chief. 
There was a soft rustling of 
caparisonings than generally are 
heard on quarterdecks at midnight. Then 
Bella vanished to her room, leaving the 
chief to walk quickly over the heads of 
the sleeping passengers awhile. 

“By gad,” he growled, ‘“ 
think she knew who the 
But—she is right.” 

He called the third officer, telling him 
to keep a look-out; then descended to 
the main deck softly, and stood looking up 
from under the skidds. 

“*Give us another bite, 
awful good tucker.’ 

“Better than the fi ip-jac ks we get,’ 
said Larry. ‘‘ Mind the jam!’ 

““Did you bring uigtiios else ?” 
Baby. 

“Yes. It was on my forehead, 
I thought you would like 
brought it that way.” 

‘“* Sure ?” questioned Baby suspiciously. 

** Honour bright, old chap.” 

The chief stepped out from the shadows 
of the boats. Larry was leaning across 
from his perch beside Baby, feeding him 
with a great hunch of tart. 

“Come down out of that!” cried the 
chief. ‘* You, Dudley, what are you doing 
there ?” 

‘** Baby ’s hungry, Sir,” 
Larry. 

‘Very well, 
don’t let me 


questioned Bella. wist- 


daintier 
to be 


one would 
scarecrow is! 


” , 


said Baby ; “‘ it’s 


asked 


though. 
it best if I 


quoth the ready 


get him down too; and 
have any more nonsense. 
Hungry?” he growled, as he turned to 
go aft again. ‘‘ By gad! and she half 
persuaded me I was an inhuman brute!” 
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By GEORGE 


LITTLE WORLDS. 


GISSING. 


I—OUR LEARNED FELLOW-TOWNSMAN. 


T was the title that, for some fifteen 
| years, had been tacked to the name 
of Percy Marfleet whenever he was men- 
tioned in the local newspapers. Not 
undeservedly, for in his knowledge of 
books he much surpassed the leading men 
of the town, and his life was entirely 
devoted to study. Miss Cloud, the borough 
member’s daughter, who had been at 
Girton, herself the marvel of womanhood 
in this not altogether benighted region, 
spoke of Mr. Marfleet with respect; indeed, 
for the last twelvemonth or so it had been 
generally surmised that the friendship 


between these distinguished persons would 
end in closer alliance—a most interesting 


and delightful prospect. The lady had 
entered upon her twenty-seventh year ; 
Marfleet drew towards forty, but preserved 
the complexion and the carriage of youth. 
For him, such a‘union would in every way 
be advantageous, as, from his way of 
living, he e vidently possessed but a modest 
competence, while Miss Cloud shone as 
the sole heiress of her father’s fortune. 
For a man of parts and ambition, raised 
above the necessity of exerting himself to 
earn a livelihood, it is dangerous, after 
academic success, to return to his native 
country-town and settle there with the 
purpose of productive study. As a rule, 
men have no such temptation; Percy 
Marfleet, whose bent of mind was all 
towards homeliness, and who shrank from 
the tumult of the great world, even while 
crediting himself with power to win dis- 
tinction, decided after a very brief trial of 
London that he could not do better than 
go back to the scenes of his youth, where 
kindly notice would inspire him, where his 
health would be at its best, and where a 
modest income would, he imagined, assure 
him a much better status than among 
strangers. His family had a good name 
in the town; since the death of his parents 
and the marriage of his sister, upon him 
alone lay the duty of keeping the name in 
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honourable prominence. Moreover, he 
owned the house in which he had been 
born, where the days of his boyhood had 
been passed. With infinite contentment he 
read the newspaper paragraph which made 
known that “ Mr. Percy Marfleet, the son 
of our late honoured townsman, having 
completed a distinguished career at the 
University of Cambridge,” had returned 
to the town, and intended to make it his 
permanent abode. 

From his earliest school-prize to the 
final honours at Cambridge, each step of 
Percy’s progress had been chronicled by 
the local paper. No special brilliance 
appeared in the successive achievements : 
he had done well, nothing more; but 
local pride made much of his academic 
record. He was understood to be great 

“history”; to historic study his life 
would be dedicated; if he ran up to 
London or to ¢ ‘ambridge, the newspaper 
announced that he was gone for the pur- 
pose of ‘consulting original documents.” 
At first, he declined to take any part 
in the affairs of the town, for which 
he had absolutely no leisure ; but little 
by little certain honours were thrust 
upon him, and the satisfaction of making 
little speeches, carefully prepared and no 
less carefully reported, lured his mind 
from exclusive occupation with the past. 
At length he could be depended upon for 
an annual lecture at the Literary Society, 
for an address here or there, for the active 
patronage of any enlightened movement— 
unconnected with politics. From strictly 
municipal business he succeeded in hold- 
ing aloof, his true reason being fear of 
expense; but, this prudence notwith- 
standing, the esteem he enjoyed necessarily 
cost him something in coin of the realm, 
and such demands upon his pocket grew 
heavier and more frequent with the pro- 
gress of time. The day came when Percy 
had seriously to consider his financial 
position. Seeing no immediate way out 
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of the difficulty, and feeling so comfort- 
able in his daily life that a complete change 
could hardly be thought of, he insensibly 
drifted into carelessness of the future. 
And so it came about that, in his thirty- 
eighth year, having long lived upon capital, 
with steady growth of expenditure from 
Christmas to Christmas, he saw before 
him an inevitable crisis. Income he no 
longer possessed ; merely a sum of money 
which, even with parsimonious manage- 
ment, could last him only a short time, 
and at the present rate of living would 
dissolve with awful rapidity. 

In the way of literary production he had 
done nothing. Years ago he made no 
secret of his undertaking : the work of his 
life was*to be a continuation of Macaulay ; 
latterly he very seldom spoke on this sub- 
ject, or even distantly alluded to it. Since 
his thirtieth year scarcely a jotting had 
been added to the notes and rough 
sketches previously accumulated. Now- 
adays he only read, and for the most part 
his reading had no connection with historic 
research. A large library, collected at no 
small outlay, gathered dust upon the 
shelves. Expensive publications - still 
reached him, simply because he lacked 
the courage to discontinue his subscrip- 
tions, and so to confess that his one 


object in life had melted away, together 


with his money. He spent the wonted 
number of hours locked in his study, but 
more often than not a day dragged through 
in sluggish mooning or in the tortures of 
anxiety. As usual, he pottered about the 
garden; as usual, he paid and received 
visits, attended meetings, made little 
speeches, helped to get up little enter- 
tainments of an intellectual cast. And no 
fellow - townsman marked the slightest 
change in him. 

One hope remained ; yet it could hardly 
be called a hope: rather, a troubled imagin- 
ation of something that might have fallen 
to his lot in happier circumstances. Until 
of late no thoughts of marriage had lured 
or perturbed him; he cared but moder- 
ately for the society of women, and, like 
most men of his temper, kept very clearly 
in view the sacrifices and perils attaching 
to wedlock; his pleasant, roomy house, 
always quiet and fragrant under the rule of 
an excellent domestic, would undergo such 
changes if a mistress entered into posses- 
sion. For all that, there was one woman 
who often occupied his thoughts, and in 
some degree had power over his emotions; 
in part because of her social rank, partly 
because of her education, and, last but not 
least, by virtue of her personal charm. 
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Certainly he liked Eveline Cloud; he was . 
flattered by the deference she paid him, 
and felt something very attractive in the 
modesty with which she spoke of her 
own attainments. By slow degrees their 
intimacy had grown and ripened. At first 
he was slightly afraid of her; the smile 
ever lurking about her lips seemed to 
threaten criticism of an unfamiliar keen- 
ness: who could say what equipment of 
modern views these young ladies brought 
with them from Girton ? Gradually he 
perceived that Eveline’s position in the 
town was somewhat like his own—that her 
prestige rested upon vague report rather 
than on present evidence of learning and 
ability. He judged her intelligent, but 
certainly not profound. Nor did she make 
parade of erudition; her tastes seemed 
decidedly simple; if he mistook not, she 
preferred the companionship of her pro- 
vincial friends to the society she met when 
with her father in London. Her interest 
in local concerns became more pro- 
nounced ; she was fervent in orthodoxy, 
and, as years went on, accepted with 
decision her place as leading lady in 
social or charitable organisations. _ Per- 
sonally, Miss Cloud no longer overawed 
him, for he felt that he understood her. 
Her behaviour to him was of such frank 
friendliness that no wonder their acquaint- 
ances observed them with a genial smile. 
Marfleet sometimes came away from the 
house brooding. But for his incredible 
folly, which had brought him within sight 
of disaster he saw no means of repairing, 
might he not reasonably have aspired to a 
marriage which would at once exalt his 
position and promote his happiness? 
What possibility of it now? The secret, 
of which no one had a suspicion, weighed 
but the more heavily upon his own 
mind. 

In conversation one day with Miss 
Cloud, he chanced to speak. of some poli- 
tical incident in the reign of Queen Anne, 
a point which it seemed to him the 
historians had misunderstood. 

‘Have you reached that in your 
book ?” asked Eveline, with a glance of 
interest. 

His eyes dropped; he was uncomfort- 
ably aware of that lurking smile about the 
fresh-coloured lips. 

“In the first rough draft,” he con- 
strained himself to answer. And Eveline’s 
eyes reassured him, so friendly were they, 
so devoid of troublesome curiosity. 

‘‘ Have you never thought, Mr. Marfleet, 
of publishing portions of your work in the 
periodicals—as some w riters do?” 
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Yes, he had thought of it, and very 
lately. To be sure, no portion of his work 
was written, but might it not be possible 
to shape out of his notes a few interesting 
chapters, which the reviews would print 
and pay for? Miss Cloud’s happy sug- 
gestion had a strong effect upon him; it 
revived his energies, and for the next few 
weeks he actually engaged in literary com- 
position. He wrote a paper of some 


length, and dispatched it to the editor of 
an important monthly. 


What was more, 


eS 
| 


F 
| 


HE WALKED ABOUT THE STREETS WITH A REVIVAL OF BODILY VIGOUR, 
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terraces, and LEveline’s voice had an 
intonation of peculiar gentleness. A 
more ardent admirer or less scrupulous 
man would have used the opportunity ; 
Marfleet merely grew confused. 

“It’s nothing. I wasn’t 


” 


aware of 
its 
“I’m afraid you work too hard,” 
sounded in the soft, kindly accents. 
“Qh dear no!” He laughed. 
perfectly well—perfectly.” 
And, indeed, there was 


*T feel 


little amiss 


AND SAW HIS POSITION 


FROM QUITE A CHANGED POINT OF VIEW, 


so sanguine had he become in consequence 
of this effort, that he revealed the matter 
to Miss Cloud. 

“IT am delighted!” was her exclama- 
tion—and she really looked it. ‘When 
do you think it will appear ?” 

‘*Oh,” he faltered, ‘“‘ impossible to say. 
Perhaps—it might not strike the editor as 
worth much.” 

“What! the result of years and years of 
study! That’s impossible.” And Eveline 
added: “‘I have noticed, Mr. Marfleet, 
that you seem rather despondent of late.” 

They were alone on one of the garden 


in his appearance.. He had a pleasant 
colour, « clear eye, the excellent teeth of 
a healthy man who did not smoke.. For 
years he had gone to bed at eleven o’clock 
and risen only at nine ; he had never fallen 
short in exercise, ate heartily, and found 
plenty of amusement. It would take a 
long time before mental distress such as 
he was now suffering wrote itself upon his 
countenance. No one thought it un- 
natural for Miss Cloud to take an interest 
in Mr. Marfleet; decidedly he was a 
personable man, well set up, well featured, 
and always carefully dressed. Eveline, 
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for her part, could not be called hand- 
some ; but for her position, suitors would 
hardly have singled her from a group of 
amiable-looking young women. Yet the 
good blood in her veins, the kindly, 
intelligent light of her eyes, and that lurk- 
ing smile, wrought durable bonds for the 
heart of any man once thoroughly subdued 
to their charm. 

Not long after this conversation Miss 
Cloud went with her father to town, where 
she remained for more than three months. 
For nearly the same period Percy Marfleet 
lived in uncertainty as to the fate of his 
historical essay, and the time passed 
drearily enough. When Eveline’s return 
grew near he resolved to make inquiry of 
the silent editor, and a speedy reply put an 
end to his suspense. The editor regretted 
that he could not make use of Mr. Mar- 
fleet’s interesting paper, which he now 
sent back. It was a blow to Marfleet, and 
after a few days spent in recovering from 
dizziness, the poor fellow took a dark 
resolve. 

While he still had a little money left he 
would go to London, and there, as a 
literary man at anyone’s disposal, face the 
struggle for existence. 

No need to make known his intention 
to the old friends. His departure should 
be explained as a temporary removal to 
London for purposes of study. In a 
month or so he could write that circum- 
stances obliged him to stay in town for an 
indefinite period ; his library should be sent 
up as if for use, but really for sale; and 
the house there would be no difficulty in 
letting for some fifty pounds a year—just 
enough, if the worst came to the worst, to 
save him from destitution. Of course, he 
must break the habits and the connections 
of a lifetime ; unless he were so fortunate 
as to establish himself in a decent literary 
career, of which he had painfully little 
hope. The probability was that he would 
come to be thankful for hack work at 
the British Museum, such as he himself 
had occasionally employed a poor devil 
to do, ere yet the day of evil dawned on 
his life. 

The resolve taken, he bore up manfully. 
All he had to do before actually leaving 
the town was to go through his papers, 
destroying and packing, and meanwhile to 
wear the accustomed face. Not a soul 
suspected him. He even took the chair 
at the annual meeting of the Literary 
Society, and made a speech which was 
considered brilliant. Not the faintest 
hint that he might be obliged to sever 
his connection with this and other local 
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organisations. Two days later ‘‘our learned 
fellow-townsman” was reported as usual 
in the borough press, with wonted en- 
comium; and Marfleet smiled dolefully as 
he glanced at the familiar column. 

He knew the day of Miss Cloud’s 
return; the day before would see his 
departure. To meet her, and answer 
questions about his historical essay, was 
a humiliation he could not endure. Doubt- 
less, she had mentioned the matter to other 
people, and this disaster alone would have 
been all but sufficient to drive him into 
exile. How foolish to have spoken of his 
attempt! But it was all one, now. On 
the last day he sat hour after hour in his 
study, totally unoccupied, his mind a 
miserable blank ; he sat till late at night, 
and on going to bed had but snatches of 
unrefreshing sleep. Early next morning, 
when only the humbler classes of the 
townsfolk were about, a cab conveyed him 
to the station. His servants understood 
that he would be away for two or three 
weeks—nothing more. When the moment 
came for breaking up the establishment, he 
must rely upon his sister, or her husband, 
resident a few miles out of the town, to 
transact the necessary business for him. 
Before mid-day he arrived in London, and 
went first of all to an hotel where he was 
known ; but before nightfall he had 
searched for and settled upon a lodging ; 
modest, as befitted his humble prospects. 
The address, however, was not such as 
would excite surprise when communicated 
to his friends. 

Oddly enough, the next day brought 
him an access of cheerful, even sanguine 
spirits. Though late in December, the 
weather was remarkably bright ; he walked 
about the streets with a revival of bodily 
vigour, and saw his position from quite a 
changed point of view. After all, was not 
this supposed calamity the very best thing 
that could have befallen him? Down 
yonder he was merely rusting, sinking into 
premature old age; here, ‘‘in streaming 
London’s central roar,” his energies would 
rise to the demand upon them. Pooh! as 
if such a man as he could not make a place 
for himself in literary life! There were at 
least two or three old college friends with 
whom he might renew intimacy—men 
pretty well to the front in various callings, 
and more likely than not able to be of use 
to him. He had done most unwisely 
in neglecting those early acquaintances. 
Nay—he saw it now—he ought never to 
have made his home in that dull little 
country town, where ignorant flattery and 
facile triumphs fostered all the weaknesses 
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of his temperament. Heaven be thanked, 
he was not yet forty, and his resources 
would last till he had got an independent 
footing. Ho, ho! How many a poor 
devil would be glad to exchange positions 
with him ! 

This mood lasted for about a week; a 
long time, considering that Marfleet lived 
alone in lodgings, and permitted his land- 
lady to supply him with meals. But he 
was sustained by the renewal of acquaint- 
ance with two of those old friends of his, 
who really seemed quite glad to meet him 
again, and asked him to dinner, and talked 
as men do whom the world has provided 
with store of goods. To these men he 
by no means revealed the truth, but fell 
into their complacent tone, and spoke for 
the most part as if all were weil with him. 
The second week saw him meditative, and 
inclined to solitude—which he had so little 
difficulty in securing. He now reproved 
himself for having struck a false note with 
his genial friends; it would be doubly 
hard to ask their advice or assistance. 
The weather, too, had turned to normal 
wretchedness, and his rooms were cold, 
dark, depressing. He began to suffer 
from indigestion, the natural result of his 
landlady’s meals. Then a bilious head- 


ache and a severe catarrh simultaneously 
seized upon him; he could not go out, 
and just as little could think of inviting 
anyone to come and see him in his dreary 
durance. 

Recovered from these transitory ills, he 
saw the solid features of his situation in a 


gloomier light than ever. It was folly to 
postpone the decisive step; he must dis- 
miss his servants, sell his library, let the 
dear old home as soon as possible. He 
tried to write the fateful letter, but his 
hand dropped. There came a moment 
when, as he sat by the alien fireside, bitter 
thoughts were too much for him, and his 
eyes filled: with despairing tears. 

Percy Marfleet lived thus for a month. 
Day by day home-sickness ate into his 
heart ; day by day the great, roaring, fog- 
choked city crushed his soul and became 
unutterably hateful. In imagination he 
visited the beloved house, sat in his 
library, walked about his garden; heard 
the voices of companionable men and 
women, above all, the voice of Eveline 
Cloud; took the chair at the Literary 
Institute, listened to friendly proposals 
that he should stand for this or that ward 
at the next municipal elections. What a 
Christmas he had passed! And how 
delightful it always was, the Christmas of 
old times! And so it came to pass that, 
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on a day, he found himself at the railway 
station; in one hand a travelling-bag, 
clasped in the other a ticket for his native 
town. Why he was going back, he knew 
not ; enough that he was booked and weuld 
see his home again this very night. 

He reached it at nine o’clock. He rang 
a merry peal at the front door, and, when 
the door opened, had much ado not to 
embrace his honest, smiling housekeeper. 

**No, no, Mrs. Robinson ; it’s all nght. 
I didn’t send notice—had to come un- 
expectedly. And how are you, eh? Cold 
night—ah, but how good the air tastes! 
Fire in the study, is there? Splendid! 
Something to eat—hungry—ha, ha, ha!” 

Mrs. Robinson felt a strange suspicion. 
She had never known her master to 
exceed becoming limits in the matter of 
strong drink ; but really And he had 
such an unaccountable look; dark eyes; 
sunken cheeks: utterly unlike himself. At 
his supper, too, he drank a great deal of 
bottled beer ; after it he called joyously for 
whisky. And there he sat until long after 
midnight, singing to himself snatches of 
old songs. 

The next morning—it was frosty and 
bright—he went forth, walked through the 
town, greeted cheerily such friends as he 
chanced to encounter. As though bent 
on a country walk, he crossed the bridge 
and passed at his usual brisk pace through 
the suburb of mean little houses ; from the 
highway beyond he struck into a field 
path, and by way of a great semicircle 
drew towards the point he had in mind, 
which he might have reached in a quarter 
of the time by starting on another route. 
He was going to call upon Miss Cloud. 
With what purpose, he did not try to make 
clear to himself; he must see Eveline ; 
that was the immediate necessity of a 
life which had lost all conscious self- 
direction. 

Mr. Cloud’s residence, built but a few 
years ago, stood amid a young plantation, 
and at this time of the year had a chilly 
aspect. As he walked up the shrub- 
bordered drive, Marfleet felt a misgiving, 
and when his hand was on the bell he 
asked himself abruptly why he had come; 
but the speedy opening of the door gave 
him no time to answer the question. Miss 
Cloud, as he knew, was at present living 
alone, unless there happened to be some 
female relative in the house, for her father 
had gone to London again after the 
Parliamentary recess. As a matter of 
course he was straightway led to the 
drawing-room, and in a moment Eveline 
joined him. 
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“ How delightful, Mr. Marfleet! I was 
just wishing that I could see you, but had 
no idea you were back again. Will you 
come into the library? There’s a bit of 
crabbed old law-Latin I can’t understand 
at all e 

For some time Eveline had been making 
a study of the antiquities of the town, and 
in her last conversation with Marfleet she 
had laughingly suggested that they should 
collaborate on a local history. By good 
luck (he trembled with apprehension) 
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that she looked at him in silence—looked 
at him for 2 moment fixedly. Marfleet was 
swaying on his feet and twisting his hands 
together behind him; he talked on with 
nervous rapidity and vigour. 

“The truth is, I’m not getting on so 
well with my work as I ought to be. For 
a long time— it’s a shameful confession— 
I have been shockingly idle. Do you think 
our climate is just a trifle relaxing? I’m 
afraid I must take a decided step ; really, 
I’m afraid I must. After all, London is 


**THERE, NOW, THAT IS WHAT I CAME THIS MORNING TO TELL you.” 


the man of learning was able to solve 
this present difficulty, and the feat ex- 
hilarated him; his countenance became 
that of one who had not a care in the 
world. 

“You have been a long time in Lon- 
don,” said Eveline, with one of her shy 
glances. Alone with Marfleet, she always 
looked rather shy, however spirited her 
talk. 

““Yes—a month or so. And I think I 
must go back again. In fact, Miss Cloud, 
I have all but made up my mind to live 
there altogether.” 

The announcement startled her so much 


the place for work; don’t you think so? 
In the country one has so many tempta- 


” 


tions to indolence. I mean 

He grew confused, and began to swallow 
his words. 

“IT can quite understand,” said Eveline 
in a low voice as she stood before him 
with head bent, “that you feel the need 
of—of more intellectual society. You must 
find us very dull.” 

*“No, no, no!” he exclaimed in agita- 
tion. ‘‘I meant nothing of the kind. The 
society is delightful. I was thinking of 
the—the libraries and that kind of thing— 
the general atmosphere o e 
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‘I quite understand.” Eveline was 
eager to justify him. ‘“‘ For a _ serious 
student the advantages of London are 
very great. Of course, I am very sorry, 
but a 

A crisis of nervous torture drove the man 
to plain speech. 

‘* Miss Cloud, the matter is more serious 
than you could suspect. You remember 
the paper I wrote—for the review? It was 
rejected.” 

The word seemed to echo from every 
surface of the room. Eveline stood 
motionless, and durst not raise her eyes. 

““You can imagine how that affected 
me,” he rushed on, with hot cheeks. “It 
made me aware of my culpable folly. Miss 
Cloud, you say that 1 must feel the society 
of your town dull. Oh, if you will believe 
me, how gladly I would live here for the 
rest of my days! This is my home; I love 
it. London will always be a miserable 
exile. If you knew how I felt last night 
on coming back! If I could but stay 
here, and lead the same quiet, happy 
life——” 

His voice grew thick, and he had to 
pause. Eveline looked at him with gentle 
surprise, and her breath came quickly as 
she spoke. 


‘You feel it a duty to use your great 


” 


gifts 

“TI will tell you the whole wretched 
truth. I cannot stay here. I have been 
living like a simpleton—spending twice 
my income. I must go to London to earn 
a living. There, now, that is what I came 
this morning to tell you.” 
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And he laughed as if it were an excel- 
lent joke. 

‘“* Mr. Marfleet 

Even on those lips his name had never 
sounded so pleasantly. He gazed at her 
and waited. 

“Don’t you think,” she proceeded, with 
diffidence yet with courage, “that it’s a 
great pity for towns like ours to lose all 
their most capable men? Wouldn’t it be 
much better if—such a man as yourself 
were to stay, and use his talents in the 
service of the place he loves and the people 
he cares for? We are so much in want of 
a higher type of mind 

“Ah, if it were possible! I regret 
bitterly that I did not enter into the life of 
the town in earnest, years and years ago.” 

Eveline’s smile came from its lurking- 
place, and made sunny all her sweet 
countenance. 

“You would have been mayor by now. 
And think how much better for all of us!” 

“I would give years of my life,” 
exclaimed Marfleet, “if that could be!” 

“Ts it really impossible ; p’ 

Their eyes met. Eveline, sister to the 
rose, trembled as if on the verge of happy 
laughter. Marfleet, his face radiant yet 
ashamed, tried vainly to speak. 

““Who knows of your difficulties ?” she 
asked softly. 

** Not a soul but you.” 

She did not laugh, but again seemed 
scarce able to help it. Marfleet’s hand 
stole forth, and was met half-way. 

“‘ We will write the history of our town!” 
broke joyously from his lips. 
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Y kit had been stuffed into a pair 

of saddle-bags, which comprised 

all the impedimenta I carried with me; my 

two horses stood saddled in the stable; 

and I had enlisted the services of a young 

Armenian to guide me through the moun- 

tains to Pernakaban. All I required was 
a permit to quit the town. 

As soon as I had got through a hasty 
meal, I hurried up to the Kishlah. I 
ascended the familiar staircase on the 
left, under the archway, reached the lofty, 
spacious corridor, and told the Governor’s 
servant to announce me. I was received 
at once. 

I found Ismail Hakki, surnamed ‘‘ The 
Kourt,” or wolf, on account of his 
ferocity in dealing with offenders who fell 
into his clutches, seated on the floor in a 
corner, with his back resting against the 
divan. He was taking his ease. He had 
discarded his uniform, and wore baggy linen 
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drawers with a loose printed calico jacket 
quilted with cotton wool. 

There were two other persons on chairs 
in the centre of the room when I entered— 
Hussein Pasha, an elderly artillery general 
in uniform, and a civilian, an influential 
Turk of Erzeroum, who acted as a kind of 
secretary to the Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief. 

His Excellency and his companions 
gave me a cordial greeting. Cigarettes 
and steaming tea served in glasses, with 
thin slices of lemon swimming at the top, 
in Russo-Persian style, were brought in 
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and handed round, and not until these had 
been disposed of and we had indulged in 
some minutes’ commonplace conversation, 
did I venture, in accordance with Turkish 
custom, to state the real object of my visit 
at that untimely hour; for it was after 
sunset. 

I told the Pasha I had been at Chiflik 
since the morning, and had witnessed the 
Russian advance and the skirmish ; that 
as the telegraph-wires were cut and postal 
communication interrupted, my presence 
in Erzeroum became useless, and it was 
my duty to get away without further delay. 
I therefore begged to ask for a pass to 
leave the town. 

Endeavours were made to persuade me 
to remain and share the lot of the 
besieged ; but at last the Governor, seeing 
I had made up my mind, put an end to 
the discussion by remarking ‘“ Peckee,” 
which means “ Very good,” and inquired 
what road I proposed taking since Illidjah 
was occupied by the Russians, 

I replied that there was a road running 
at the foot of the mountains which border 
the town on the southern side, and after 
winding through the hills to the west, 
touches the highway somewhere inthe 
vicinity of Hash Kaleh. 

“* But who will you take to guide*you ?” 
he asked. 

“I’ve engaged a guide,” I said. 

“Who is he?” 

I told him. 

“He does not know the way,” exclaimed 
the Pasha; ‘‘and, besides, I cannot think 
of allowing you to leave in that manner. 
If you insist on going I will give you a 
cavalry escort, with a man among them 
familiar with the roads, who will take you 
safe and sound to Pernakaban. When do 
you think of setting out ?” 

“* To-night.” 

“You had better stay till daybreak.” 

**T would rather go to-night.” 

“Very well,” said the Pasha. 

“I believe General Kemball 
Pernakaban ?” he resumed. 

“‘ He was there,” I replied, “‘ according 
to the last advices.” 

“‘ Then I will give you a letter for him.” 

% % * % 

At two o’clock the next morning the 
escort, consisting of four men and a 
corporal, came to my door, and ten 
minutes afterwards I was on the pig- 
skin. 

It was in the early part of January. The 
morning was bitterly cold, and fine snow 
or mist was falling, which froze as it 
reached the ground. I had barely gone 
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fifty yards when the young horse I was 
riding went sprawling on the slippery road 
and cast a shoe. The next mishap was 
the sudden and quite inexplicable illness 
of one of my men, and we were obliged to 
proceed to the barracks to change him. 

At last we made a start, leaving the 
town on the south-western side, close to 
the Karamitlik Tabia, or fort. There were 
no regular ramparts there; only a breast- 
work similar to that connecting the forts 
in the plain at Kars, before that city passed 
into Russian hands, with an opening in 
it just the breadth of the road, and no 
gate. 

Here two sentinels demanded my pass, 
and would have retained it had I allowed 
them. A little farther on we came toa 
long line of sentries, who summoned us to 
stop, and an officer advanced accompanied 
by a couple of soldiers. A candle was 
procured after some little difficulty, the 
pass duly perused, and we were then 
allowed to proceed, taking with us the 
good wishes of the guard ; but we marched, 
I should think, half an hour, before we 
were quite quit of outposts. 

The night was dark; there were plenty 
of stars overhead, but'no moon, and we 
consequently had to make our way by 
such light as was afforded by the reflex of 
the ‘small twinkling luminaries of the 
heavens on the snow. 

It was terribly cold as we toiled along, 
one man riding in front to show the way— 
the one who knew the road—I after him, 
and the others coming behind me. It 
was a case of ‘ follow my leader” with a 
vengeance. How “the leader” found the 
track I have always been at a loss to 
understand. I could see none, and yet I 
several times gazed intently towards the 
pure white sheet of crystalline flakes 
shrouding mother earth, in search of it. 
The guide only made one blunder, and 
then he led us into a field where our 
horses sank up to their knees in snow. 
The mistake was soon set right, and we 
got on our road again. 

At the end of a couple of hours we 
heard the barking of dogs—an unmis- 
takable sign a village was near at hand. 
Then we noticed a black patch ahead, 
which we soon made out to be trees. 
Finally we distinguished the outlines of 
those wretched - looking habitations one 
meets with in Anatolia, and a few paces 
more brought us to them. 

The glimmer of a light came through 
the narrow loopholes of the first house 
we knocked at, and in response to the 
noise we were making a voice was heard 
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telling us a harem was located there for 
the night, and sending us to Gehenna. 
We passed the harem on the road the 
next day. It comprised some eight or ten 
women mounted on horses, with a sort 
of tent over them, one of the fair creatures 
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huge cavalry sabres, stretching their 
diminutive legs astride huge, well-stuffed 
saddle-bags that half hid the beasts carry- 
ing them. 

A lieutenant led the van, and a major 
brought up the rear. It reminded one of 
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being wedged in a seat on either side 
of each animal, balancing one another, 
with rigorous injunctions not to move. 
The ladies were accompanied by three 
or four male attendants, who led the horses 
of the favourites, and of those who, being 
married, had a right to such consideration. 
There were a good many heavily laden 
baggage mules mixed up with the quad- 
rupeds carrying the more priceless trea- 
sures, and one or two boys, girded with 


a lot of hens sallying forth with a cockerel 
in front and an old rooster behind. 

The village we had reached was Tousdji, 
lying on the northern slope of the Palan- 


tokhan mountains. After pummelling at 
the door of the house in which the harem 
had sought quarters, we proceeded to 
another, and eventually succeeded in 
awakening its inmates. I cannot say they 
hurried out in answer to our summons, but 
they did eventually draw the bolts, and 
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after the customary chatter, the master of 
the place conducted us to another dwelling 
which had a lieutenant and some half- 
dozen cavairy soldiers as guests, most of 
whom decamped when we made our 
appearance. 

The people of the house brought in 
some stringy cheese, a few pieces of pan- 
cake bread, which they carefully arranged 
on a low table along with some yaourt, a 
kind of curds and whey. I smoked several 
cigarettes and chiboucks, gave the lieu- 
tenant all the news, discussed affairs in 
general with some of the principal Moham- 
medan inhabitants, who had left their beds 
in the middle of the night to come and see 
me, and finally rolled myself in my fur-lined 
travelling-coat and fell asleep beside the 
cowdung fire. 

We did not get many hours’ rest, for we 
were up again shortly after daybreak, and 
then discovered there was no barley to be 
had, so we gave the horses flour—which, to 
my surprise, they took to very kindly—and 
set out again. 

We toiled along through the snow for a 
good many hours. The road went due 
west, following the base of the Palanto- 
khan chain. At best it was a mere beaten 


track formed by cattle, horsemen, and the 


native carts, with wheels made of solid 
wood instead of spokes; and as we 
entered the narrow valley leading into the 
western hills, it become worse and worse. 
We had to cross frozen streams over ice 
that cracked beneath our horses’ hoofs, 
and to pass along paths with deep snow 
on one side of us, and marsh land covered 
with a thin sheet of ice on the other. 
Our horses, which came of a Kurdish 
strain, were accustomed to bad roads, and 
hardly once made a false step or slipped 
as we hurried forward. 

An hour after noon we reached a hamlet 
just beyond a defile in the Palantokhan 
chain through which the enemy were 
expected, and met a score or so of 
soldiers from Erzeroum, who, driving a 
number of ill-fed, diminutive ponies before 
them, were out foraging for fodder. 

At two of the clock we were at Eusebek, 
and halted there a couple of hours, finding 
quarters in a spacious stable which had a 
small platform rising three or four feet 
above ground, railed off in a corner for 
the accommodation of human beings—the 
usual guest-house. A couple of hours 
later we set out again along a road which 
was still only a narrow pathway, formed 
by the tramp of horses in Indian file, with 
snow rising a foot and a half on either 
side of it. 
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After another two hours’ toil we suc- 
ceeded in climbing up to Arjucommon, a 
small village nestled among the hills. 
There we passed the night, and I had the 
usual talk with the host and chief inhabit- 
ants. As no barley was to be had, the 
horses were given flour for their evening 
feed and wheat in the morning. 

A couple of hours after daybreak we 
continued our march. The roads were 
worse than ever. It had snowed through- 
out the night, and almost all the tracks were 
covered up. We were the first out, and soon 
discovered we should have begun the day 
later, and let someone else find the road 
before us. 

We scrambled on for a long time, and 
at last caught sight of the Kara Sou—the 
Araxes—and very shortly afterwards reached 
the high road to Trebizond. ‘To our right 
were Illidjah and the Russians, only four 
hours off—we had taken a day and a half to 
make the turning movement—to our left 
Hash Kaleh, Pernakaban and safety! It 
is almost needless to say we went to the 
left. 

We followed the high road for some 
distance, passing numbers of half con- 
valescent soldiers, who had been driven 
out of Erzeroum at the first alarm of 
investment, and told to find their way to 
Erzinghian, about which we have heard so 
much of late. The majority, of course, 
simply expired in the attempt. 

At Ginnis, a small village just off the 
road on the left, I ordered a couple of 
fan-tailed sheep to be slaughtered and 
roasted whole, and had the satisfaction of 
regaling thirty or forty of these hungry, 
scantily clad men for the very modest 
outlay of about eight shillings. If ever 
anyone was blessed in this world, it 
was me. 

Quitting Ginnis after a good rest, we 
dropped on to the Trebizond Road again 
opposite Karabouyuk Khan, which we 
found occupied by a detachment of 
Edhem Pasha’s horse doing advanced 
post duty, one of the soldiers mounting 
guard on the roof, so as to obtain a better 
view across the plain. 

We were barely on the highway when 
night set in. It continued frightfully cold, 
and the ground was dreadfully uneven, the 
snow having been trampled into regular 
ridges by the constant shuffling tread of 
horses. The only light to guide us was 
such as was shed by the stars and a very, 
very young moon. We got along, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the semi-darkness 
and rugged road, and in three hours were 
at the large stone bridge which spans 
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the Kara Sou, near a little hamlet half 
hidden amid the rocks, on the right-hand 
bank of the river. An hour afterwards 
we ambled into Hash Kaleh, where I 
found Edhem Pasha with four hundred 
cavalry. 

The Pasha welcomed me kindly, not- 
withstanding the late hour, and when we 
had got through the inevitable glass of 
tea, when I had communicated to him 
what had happened at Erzeroum since his 
departure, and we had settled down to 
chiboucks and cigarettes, he abruptly 
turned to me and inquired— 

** Would you like a glass of arepa sou?” 

I almost had a fit. What? Beer? For 
arepa is Turkish for barley, whilst sox 
stands for water, and such is the name the 
Turks have given to our staple English 
beverage—barley-water ! 

Of course I answered “ Yes.” 

“Very well,” he said, “just take a bottle 
out of one of those bags.” 

My eyes followed the direction of the 
Pasha’s finger, and at once fell on a couple 
of huge leather wallets that I had often 
noticed following his Excellency on the 
back of a sturdy mule. 

To make the story intelligible to those 
unfamiliar with Mohammedan usages, I 
must recall the fact that all true believers 
in the Prophet are positively forbidden by 
the Koran to touch wine or spirits, but 
there is some doubt as to whether they 
may not drink beer, and it is generally 
conceded that they may. 

Well, then, I moved across the room 
to the leather bags and drew from one of 
them a black bottle bearing a familiar 
label. 

“Hum,” I ejaculated soffo voce ; ‘‘ that’s 
all right.” 

I very soon whipped my corkscrew out 
of my pocket and the cork out of that 
bottle. The aroma at once rose to my 
nostrils. I smelt the contents. 

“Ye gods!” I inwardly murmured. 
“Three star brandy, and in a Pasha’s 
baggage, too!” 

Then I thought of Byron— 

Champagne for women, claret for boys, but give 
me brandy. 

‘Pasha effendi!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, 
this is cognac!” 

“‘ Impossible ! ” he answered. 

“ Indeed it is,” and I took a glass and 
poured a little into the bottom of it. It 
was brandy sure enough, and excellent 
brandy, too. 

“Well, I suppose they have made a 
mistake,” said the Pasha; “‘ you’d better 
open another bottle.” 
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I uncorked three. They were all brandy 
and all labelled beer! 

“‘ Well,” said his Excellency after some 
meditation, ‘‘as they’ve made a mistake 
and there’s no beer I suppose we .must 
drink it”; and he concluded with the 
remark that Allah was great and Mahomet 
was his servant. 

The artful dog ! 

I continued my journey early next 
morning, and reached Pernakaban a little 
before noon. 

I found Sir Arnold Kemball at his 
quarters, along with his aide-de-camp, 
Lieutenant Dougall, R.N., handed him 
Ismail Pasha’s letter, and gave him the 
news. I still remember the twinkle in his 
eye when I related the beer and brandy 
story, and how, turning to his aide-de- 
camp, he inquired— 

“I say, Dougall, I wonder where he 
got it from; do you think we could get 
any?” , 

I had made up my mind to stay only an 
hour at Pernakaban—just sufficiently long, 
in fact, to give the horses a feed of corn 
and get a hasty snack myself, before 
pushing on over the Kop Dagh to the 
khan on the other side, and if possible 
to Evric. 

I had only been about three - quarters 
of an hour in the place; I had just got my 
first spoonful of chicken-broth to my 
mouth, when a man rushed into the guest- 
house with the unwelcome news that the 
Russians were on us, and, seizing his traps, 
dashed out again. 

I left the soup to the men, tore a leg off 
a fowl, gave orders for everything to be 
packed and the horses bridled, and sallied 
forth to verify the information. There 
could be no doubt as to its accuracy. 
Edhem Pasha’s cavalry had been driven 
in and came hurrying through the village, 
the men urging their jaded, hungry steeds 
to their fastest amble. 

Where were the Russians? They had 
entered Hash Kaleh two hours after I had 
left in the morning, and consisted of a 
couple of battalions of infantry, fifteen 
hundred cavalry and two guns—a strong 
reconnaissance. 

I rode down the road until almost all 
our cavalry had passed me, and I met Sir 
Amold Kemball retreating. Then I 
thought it wise to do the same. 

The crossing of the Kop Dagh was 
awful. The snow lay many feet deep, it was 
frightfully cold, and the beautiful military 
highway along which I had ridden in the 
sultry summer was simply execrable. One 
had to keep a very tight rein and a very 
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high hand to prevent one’s horse bowing 
to mother earth at every half-dozen 
yards. 

We reached the opposite side of the 
mountain, however, without accident, and 
were at the Kop Khan before dusk. There 
I met Edhem Pasha, who was endeavour- 
ing to collect his scattered followers. We 
exchanged a hasty greeting — ‘‘ Salaam 
aletkam!” “‘Aleikam salaam!” and I pushed 


THE 


on to Evric, a nice little village about two 
hours and a half from the khan, and a 
mile to the left of the high road. 

When I cautiously descended from my 
steed I could hardly stand, my feet were 
so numbed with cold, notwithstanding fur- 
lined boots and cloth list wound round the 
stirrups. 

We passed the night at Evric, and next 
day rode quietly on to Baibourt. 


SEED. 


Bearing a life unseen, 
Thou lingerest between 

A flower withdrawn, 
And—what thou ne’er shalt see— 
A blossom yet to be 

When thou art gone. 


Unto the feast of Spring 
Thy broken heart shall bring 
What most it craved, 

To find, like Magdalen 
In tears, a life again 
Love-lost—and _ saved ! 


Joun B. Tass. 
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*“NOW, DOUGLAS, LET MY HAND GO.” 
See “ The Rectory Pew.” 
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By NORA HOPPER. 


OME more ivy, please, and a hand- 

ful of that gold - be ‘rried holly. 

OhT and, Douglas, won’t you come and 

nail up this wreath for me?” said the 

Rector’s eldest and prettiest daughter, 

looking plaintively up at her tall cousin as 

he swung open the door of the high, old- 

fashioned pew, and took the hammer and 

nails from her youngest sister’s unskilful 
hands. 

“All right, Nell. Lotty, 1’ll finish that 
for you directly. You'll only hammer 
your poor little fingers to pieces. Do you 
want the wreath to hang here, Nell ?” 

“* Yes,” Nell Varney said more gravely, 
‘“‘just above the tablet to poor mamma’s 
memory. Thank you, Douglas. And as 
you ’re so tall, will you please see if that 
bunch of holly Lotty has just put up is 
firmly fixed? I don’t want it to tumble 
down ‘on me when I’m on my knees to- 
morrow morning.” 

“It’s quite safe, 
her business well,” 
with a_ kind smile at sixteen-year-old 
Lotty, pricking her fingers loyally in a 
desperate attempt to carry out her sister’s 
curt directions. Nell’s own white fingers 
were too pretty to run the risk of scratches, 

“I think it all looks very nice,” Edie 
Varney said, with a tired look on her 
gentle face as she laid knife and scissors 
down, and began to pick up the leaves 
and berries scattered all over the floor of 
the pew. ‘Don’t you think so, Douglas?” 

“T haven’t paid any attention to the 
general effect, Edie; I’ve been going in 
for details,” Douglas Connah said, with 
another smile. ‘‘Come out, Nell, will 
you? and let us have a look round.” He 
held the door open for his cousin to pass 
through, and followed her out into the 
centre aisle, where Edie and Lotty could 
neither have heard nor seen them from the 
tall rectory pew. 

“Nell, shall we ever have another 
Christmas together, I wonder? I wish 
I could have spent Christmas Day here at 
least; but I shall have to make up my 
mind to it, of course. Will you miss me 
a little to-morrow, Nell darling ?” 
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Nell. 


Lotty knows 
Douglas Connah said, 
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“C4 
prettily. 

** Nell, if we were not in church I should 
kiss you to death, I think.” 

Nell pouted again, not quite so prettily, 
and shrugged her shapely shoulders. 
“I’m glad you’re so sensible,” she said 
provokingly. ‘“‘ Now, Douglas, let my hand 
go; Edie will come out in a minute.” 

““What does that matter? Edie knows 
we are lovers, Nell.” 

“‘Edie knows nothing of 
Cousin Douglas.” 

*“Not ? But, Nell dearest 

“Edie may know that you love me, 
perhaps ; but that I love you she doesn’t 
know. I don’t know for certain myself 
yet. Indeed, Douglas”—she was_ not 
speaking flippantly now, and her tone was 
earnest—‘‘ I don’t know yet. You must 
give me time.” 

**T’ll give you all I can, my pretty Nell; 
but suppose I haven’t much time left to 
give ?” 

“Douglas!” Nell Varney’s blue eyes 
grew round with sudden fear. ‘‘ What do 
you mean ?” 

‘““Why, Nell,” the young man said very 
gently, ‘‘ we sha’n’t come out of this war 
in the Soudan without losing a few men, 
and I may be one of the few.” 

“You are trying to frighten me,” Nell 
said doubtfully. ‘‘No. You are very 
unkind, Douglas, to talk about dreadful 
things, and—and you’ve made me very 
unhappy before this, just in the same way. 
I wonder you’re not kinder, Douglas; 
you know I—I’m not very strong.” 

“T didn’t intend to frighten you, my 
darling.” Douglas Connah’s brown eyes 
were very tender, if a little sad. ‘I ’llask 
of you only what you can give easily, Nell. 
Is that four o’clock striking ? 

‘““Yes; and we dine at five. Edie, 
Lotty, come! Orchardson will put out 
the gas and lock the door.” Nell raised 
her voice a tone or two. “Edie, why 
don't you come? I’m cold standing here, 
and so is Douglas.” 

“Nell, don’t speak so loud!” Edie 
said, as she followed Lotty from the pew. 

L 


course I shall,” Nell pouted 


the _ sort, 
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Run on 
I wish 


‘““We are in church, remember. 
ahead, you three, if you are cold. 
to speak to Orchardson.” 

“Do!” Douglas said pleasantly. 
Lotty, won’t you, Nell? I’ll wait for 
Edie.” Nell threw him an enigmatical 
look, and started off after Lotty at a brisk 
pace, while Douglas and Edie followed 
more slowly. ‘‘ You’re very quiet to- 
night,” the young soldier said, drawing 
Edie’s bare and scratched hand through 
his arm in brotherly fashion. ‘Tired, 
Edie ?” 

“A little. There’s a good. deal to do 
at Christmas, you see.” 

‘““There’s always a good deal for Edie 
Varney to do, it seems to me,” Douglas 
Connah said gently. ‘ You’re a perfect 
slave to duty, you plucky little Edie. Oh 
yes, I know you hate to be praised, but 
I’m a privileged person, you know. Edie, 
I wish I dare ask you to do something for 
me.” 

“Well, what is it?” There was a 
curious thrill in Edie’s quiet voice, and 
the hand on her cousin’s arm trembled, 
just fora moment. ‘I will do it if I can, 
Douglas ; you know that, at least.” 

“‘] want you to be extra good to Nell 
when I am gone. Oh, I know how good 
you’ve been to her, Edie; but I want you 
to be extra kind to her. You see, my 
dear, she’ll be lonely just at first. At 
least, I’m selfish enough to hope so.” 

“* Yes. 

“And Nell is such a sensitive, tender- 
hearted creature; she’ll want mothering 
more than ever, Edie—for a little.” 

“ye 

**You’re not vexed with me, are you, 
Edie? You see, I love Nell so dearly— 
as dearly as you do—I won’t say more 
dearly, for I know what you’ve been to 
her ever since Aunt Alice died, though 
Nell is a year older than you.” 

“Ves.” : 

““There’s a kind Edie! I shall go 
away with a lighter heart now I know o 

‘Now you know—what ?” 

‘That you’ll mother Nell more than 
ever. And when I come back, if ever I 
do 

“* Jf you come back 
lips. 

‘“‘] have a sort of fancy that I sha’n’t,’ 
Douglas Connah said gravely. “If I 
don’t, Edie, you ‘ll—you * ll help Nell to 
be happy without me. I wouldn’t have 
her break her dear heart for my sake, 
Edie. Tell her that, dear, if I never come 
back ; will you ?” 

“You.” ~ 


“*Race 


» Edie 


said with dry 
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““Here we are at the rectory, and 
there’s Lotty waiting for us on the steps,” 
Douglas said. 

“* Dear, good little Lotty!” Edie said, 
with a tremble in her quiet voice and a 
sudden mist of tears before her strained 
eyes. “She is such a comfort to us, 
Douglas; and sometimes I’m selfish 
enough to hope she will never marry—not 
as long as papa and I live, at least.” 

“Why, Edie, you forget you are a year 
younger than my Nell; and when you 
die of age, we shall all have to quake for 
fear,” Douglas said lightly, and Edie 
broke out into an abrupt unmusical laugh. 
“Only think of it,” she said mockingly. 
“‘T had forgotten Nell for a minute—I had 
actually forgotten your Nell. Go in and 
comfort her while I take my things off— 
poor little ill-used Nell!” 

x * * % 

The three Varney girls sat chattering 
together over the fire in Nell’s bed-room— 
that is to say, Nell was talking and the 
other two were listening : Lotty lying back 
in her rocking-chair, with a palm-leaf fan 
held between her face and the fire, Edie 
moving about the room straightening the 
gloves and laces and ribbons that lay 
scattered on couch and dressing - table, 
and now and then giving a touch to the 
mass of gleaming white satin lying on the 
bed—Nell’s wedding-gown. 

“T’m so glad Denzil is coming to give 
me away,” Nell’s sweet voice went placidly 
on. ‘I always did like Denzil, you know, 
though you two would always laugh at 
him.” 

**Yes,” Lottie said, fanning herself 
languidly, very much in Nell’s own 
manner, ‘‘ Denzil has money, and I don’t 
suppose fe will ever marry now. He 
remembers poor mamma too well.” 

Nell’s delicate face flushed. ‘ You 
don’t mean Denzil,” she said hotly. 
“You are hinting about Douglas—it—it is 
detestable of you, Lotty. It is two years 
since Douglas died—you know it is—and 
even Edie never blamed me. Did you, 
Edie ?” 

Edie’s hand crept to her heart as she 
stood looking fixedly down at the wedding 
dress, and she answered in an odd, breath- 
less way— 

“T never did. I knew you—too well. 
He would not—have you break your 
heart—for him. He said so.” Nell began 
to cry softly, but the smile on Lotty’s 
pretty lips only deepened. 

** Nell’s heart? Poor Douglas!” 

“You are very, very unkind,” Nell 
sobbed. ‘I’m glad I’m going away 
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SHE STOOD LOOKING FIXEDLY DOWN AT THE WEDDING DRESS. 


Even Edie 


” 


to-morrow from all of you. 
has been different to me since 


“Since when?” Edie turned round 
with such a look in her eyes as made 
Nell’s querulous words die on her lips. 
Lotty leaned back in her chair, and began 


to laugh maliciously, as she watched Nell’s 

pretty flushed face. ‘Do think of your 

looks to-morrow,” she entreated satirically. 

“What will Colonel Vyner think if he 

sees you with a red nose and swollen 

eyelids ? And what will your feelings be, 
L2 
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my poor Nell? Pray, pray take care of 
your looks; they are your only fortune, my 
pretty sister.” 

“This is my room,” Nell said indig- 
nantly. ‘Please go, Lotty. Edie can 
stop with me, if she likes.” 

“Edie doesn’t like,” Lotty said, rising 
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Lotty put her arms round her sister’s 
shoulders and walked her across the 
passage into the bed-room they shared, 
and so up to the dressing-table. 

** Look in the glass, Edie, and answer me 
honestly: shall I do Nell credit or not ?” 


Edie looked obediently, and remained 


— 
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FOR SOME TEN YEARS MORE LOTTY SAT ALONE IN THE HAUNTED PEW 
WHILE HER YOUTH AND BEAUTY FORSOOK HER. 


with a yawn. ‘‘Come, Edie; I want to 
try on my hat; there’s something about 
the feathers that I don’t like. Don’t be 
afraid, Nell”—airily kissing her fingers 
to the bride-elect as she crossed the room 
towards the door—‘‘I mean to do you 
credit, you bonny bride. Shall I, Edie ?” 
“What ?” 


staring at her sister’s reflection as if 
fascinated. She had never noticed Lotty 
very closely before ; but to-night the girl 
looked absolutely lovely. There was a 
vivid scarlet bloom on the thin brown 
cheeks, the brown eyes were alive with 
light under their delicately marked brows, 
and the red-brown hair was rippling softly 
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over the broad forehead, that was too high 
for beauty. 

“Shall I do Nell credit?” Lotty asked 
again ;. “‘ or will my eighteen years shame 
her twenty-three? Eh, Edie?” 

Edie recalled Nell’s rounded outlines, 
her pink and white skin, her large blue 
eyes and pouting lips, and in her mind she 
gave the palm to Lotty, though she only 
said, ‘‘ You look very nice, dear. Why, 
Lotty,” for there was a tear on Lotty’s 
long black eyelashes. ‘‘ Lotty dear e 

‘““What does it matter?” Lotty said, 
looking at herself with a bitter smile on 
her fresh young lips. ‘“‘I am going to be 
beautiful, Edie—and I don’t care now. 
And it might have been so different.” 

“My dearest Lotty,” Edie put her hand 
hurriedly up to her sister’s flushed cheek, 
“surely you have had no trouble. You 
never knew mamma ; and Douglas ~ 

*« And Douglas,” Lottie said meaningly. 

Edie snatched her hand away, and a 
dull flush rose into her thin face. 

“Lotty, Zofly!” she said with a gasp. 
‘Do you mean ms 

“‘T thought you knew,” Lotty said, with 
a little laugh of self-contempt. ‘Did I 
hide it so well that you never guessed ? 
Nell knew. She laughed at me for it 
once ; zow do you wonder that | hate her, 


>” 


though she zs my sister ? 
‘Poor child!” Edie said, with a quick 


sob. ‘Oh, my poor little Lotty! You 
must try to—to forget it, dear, as Nell has 
done.” 

‘“‘ Like Nell ?” Lotty said bitterly. ‘I 
am not one of the forgetting kind—and 
neither are you, Edie.” 

“ Lotty!” 

**Oh! did you think 7 was blind, too ?” 
Lotty cried, holding her sister tightly in 
her strong young arms. “I saw it all 
along, Edie. Edie!”—in quick alarm— 

‘you’re not going to faint, are you ? You 
look so strange. Edie, Edie, speak to me.’ 

‘“* | am—very well,” Edie said, with her 
hand to her heart again. ‘“‘ Lotty, dear, 
let me go—I am not ill——” 

“Poor Douglas!” Lotty said, 
to bring the merciful tears to Edie’s 
dry eyes. “How fond he was of us, 
wasn’t he ? And how devoted to Nell! 
I wonder, if they had married, how long 
it would have been before he saw through 
her? I wish we had known more about 
that Egyptian Expedition, dear.” 

‘I knew—he died,” E die said hoarsely. 
- T hat was enough for me.’ 

‘Edie, dear, why won’t you let yourself 
cry? It would do you good.” 
“You are—not crying, Lotty.” 


hoping 
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“No.” Lotty’s face hardened. ‘“1’m 
not one of the crying sort: perhaps I 
don’t feel enough to cry. Edie, that is 
one o'clock striking; and just think 
how ghastly we shall look to-morrow. We 
must go to bed at once. Come, dear, 
hurry!” 

**T am coming.” 

“Is it a fine night? I hope Nell will 
have good weather to-morrow. ‘ Happy 
is the bride that the sun shines on.’ ” 

If so, Nell Varney was sure of a happy 
married life indeed, for when she passed 
up the church on her cousin’s arm, on her 
way to the altar, where her father and her 
bridegroom were waiting for her, the sun 
shone out as brightly as if it were high 
midsummer instead of March. The taller 
of the two bridesmaids started and changed 
colour as she glanced at the empty rectory 
pew ; and then, setting her red lips closely 
together, she fixed her eyes on her father’s 
gentle old face, and listened to Nell taking 
her vows, radiant in her white satin and 
orange-blossoms. 

“I, Helen Angela, take thee, William, 
to my wedded husband: to have and to 
hold from this day forward, for better, for 
worse, for richer, for poorer; in sickness 
and in health—to love, cherish, and to 
obey till death us do part—according 
to God’s holy ordinance. And thereto I 
plight thee my troth.” While Colonel 
Vyner was busy with the ring, the other 
bridesmaid turned sharply towards the 
rectory pew, and several of the guests, 
following the direction of her gaze, saw 
for an instant a fair head and a pair of 
broad shoulders above the rectory pew. 
Then there was the little bustle of 
kneeling, and the Rector’s clear voice 
spoke the blessing over the bowed heads 
of bride and groom, and nobody noticed 
that the two sister bridesmaids in grey and 
silver were as pale as death, and visibly 
trembling. On her way down the church 
Nell Vyner stopped short for an instant, 
and her delicate face grew suddenly 
sharpened and white as she too glanced at 
the rectory pew. The next moment she 
swept on her way, smiling and rosy once 
more ; yet her momentary pause had sent 
a thrill of some unknown terror through 
the church; and all eyes were averted 
from the rectory pew, lest they should 
again see in it that bowed fair head, and 
that set bronzed face that was so terribly 
like Nell’s dead lover, Douglas Connah. 
As she changed her shining gown of grey 
silk and silver broideries for a simpler 
dress, Lotty spoke of it to her sister, not 
looking at her the while. 
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“Edie, did you hear what nurse was 
saying to-day? That—that she had 
seen Aim in our pew: that Nell saw him 
too.” 

“Yes,” Edie said quietly. 
she did. J did.” 

“Edie, Edie, so did I,” Lotty panted. 
“Will you ever dare to sit in the pew 
again ?” 

“Ves,” Edie said, with a touch of 
passion in her calm voice. ‘‘ I—I think I 
shall go there now for a little while. 
Perhaps I shall see him again.” 

“Edie!” Lotty said quickly, and her 
sister’s white cheeks flushed suddenly. 

‘I’m sorry, dear—I beg your pardon. 
There’s time enough,” with a wild, sad 
smile. ‘*God knows, I can wait!” 
Lotty laid her brown head down on her 
sister's bosom, and burst into passionate 
tears. 

This was only the beginning of the end; 
for again and again, and yet again, Douglas 
Connah’s face was seen in the rectory 
pew, until at last the frightened wor- 
shippers forsook that side of the church 
altogether ; but Edie and Lotty Varney 
were faithful to the haunted pew, and sat 


** Perhaps 
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there Sunday after Sunday, and saint’s 
day after saint’s day, even when the 
Rector had gone to join Alice his wife. 
Then Lotty sat in the pew alone, for Edie 
was confined to her room, a helpless 
invalid. And for some ten years more 
Lotty sat alone inthe haunted pew, while her 
youth and beauty forsook her slowly, leaving 
her greyand sadand bitter. Andthen gentle 
Edie went to look for Nell’s forgotten 
lover, in the land where are “ the lost Aprils 
and the lost Mays,” and thereafter Lotty’s 
face was seen less often in the rectory 
pew. When she died the ghost of Douglas 
Connah was seen no more. Nell, sobbing 
gently through the funeral service over her 
sister, saw nothing in the church, nothing 
in the open air beside the grave. But 
Lotty’s eyes had been clearer even when 
she was very near death, for at the last of 
all she had turned from Mrs. Vyner to the 
empty chair at the other side of the bed, 
and her face had lighted up with all the 
old youth and beauty. 

With that wonderful look on her face 
she went to find Edie and Douglas Connah, 
and the ghost never came again to the 
rectory pew. 
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By GRANT 


HE three principal Ferrarese Ma- 
donnas in the National Gallery 
form a peculiarly interesting and valuable 
series, as illustrating the development of a 
single group or subject, in a single school, 
through three successive stages of artistic 
progress. As a rule, indeed, the rapid evolu- 
tion of Italian art can only adequately be 
traced on Italian soil, where many consecu- 
tive treatments of the self-same theme may 
be observed and compared in close proximity 
to one another. Fortune, however, has 
been kind to us with Our Lady of Ferrara : 
we possess in ourown collection in Trafalgar 
Square no less than three of the finest 
presentments of the local Madonna of that 
decayed capital, each answering to an 
important and decisive moment in the 
growth and development of Ferrarese art. 


Our earliest specimen of the three is 
that strange and at first sight somewhat 
repellent picture by Cosimo Tura, the 


vigorous father of Ferrarese painting, 
whose crude and startling discords in red 
and green have no doubt astonished many 
an innocent visitor to the National Gallery. 
The curiously lurid effect of Cosimo’s vivid 
colour, always conspicuous for its extra- 
ordinary abundance of bright grass-greens, 
cannot, of course, be suggested by a black 
and white reproduction ; but the quaint 
stiffness of his figures, the angularity of his 
drawing, the hard folds of his drapery, and 
the exaggerated, almost Chinese, obliquity 
of his eye-orbits are all well represented 
in the characteristic Madonna here set 
before us. I need hardly say that those 
who would study the picture aright must 
go to the original for its bold and eccen- 
tric colour; our little Illustration only 
serves to recall the general effect of the 
work to those who have already made 
acquaintance at first hand with Cosimo’s 
idiosyncrasy. 

I would only call attention in passing 
here to three or four points in this inter- 
esting rather than beautiful picture. Notice 
first the peculiarly Mongolian and inex- 
pressive face of the Madonna herself, with 
her almond eyes, and her broad round 
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countenance—peculiarities observable in 
more than one of the angels who surround 
the throne, and especially in the two who 
are seated on the intermediate grade of 
steps, playing the guitar or mandoline. 
These features, I believe, are character- 
istically ancient Etruscan, and they are 
common in the earlier works of the Fer- 
rarese school, and even in Cossa. They 
merge with Lorenzo Costa into the 
Bolognese ideal. Observe, also, the 
quaintly contorted limbs of the Divine 
Child, twisted in that constrained way 
which always marks the first effort of 
nascent art towards variety of attitude and 
emotional expression. In trying to be 
alive, art at this stage habitually becomes 
vehement and unnatural. And do not 
forget to glance at some characteristic 
accessories : the highly decorated throne, 
the sunk panels of the arched ceil- 
ing, the Hebrew inscription on the 
niche at the back, the fruit and flowers so 
common in such works, but possessing 
here a certain unspeakable Ferrarese 
touch of difference. This ornate character 
of decoration was long retained by Fer- 
rarese art; and the architectural details in 
particular may be profitably compared 
with those many minor pictures in the 
same room of the Gallery. 

The picture as a whole thus forms a 
good example of the elaborate treatment 
of the Madonna and Child which prevailed 
in the Bolognese and Ferrarese schools. 
The sharp folds of the drapery, on the other 
hand, betray at once the personal style of 
Cosimo Tura, who can always be recog- 
nised both by this peculiarity and by his 
singular and startling scheme of colouring. 
But the two little angels at the foot of the 
throne, engaged in playing the “‘ regal” or 
portable organ, are sweeter than is usual 
with the creations of so rough and harsh a 
master. The one to the spectator’s left 
touches the keys of the instrument; her 
companion to the right is represented with 
quaint naiveté as blowing the bellows. The 
panel originally constituted the central 
portion of an altarpiece, the lunette of 
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which consisted of Cosimo’s well- known 
*‘ Pieta,” now hung in the Louvre. Its 
decorative detail is well worthy of close 
study. I will call attention now to one point 
more only—the 
winged lion and 
bull, the eagle 
and angel who 
surmount the 
throne, symbols, 
as I need hardly 
say, of the four 
Evangelists. 
The second en- 
throned Madonna 
of the Ferrarese 
school to which 
I would direct 
your notice in 
the present paper 
is the far more 
beautiful picture 
by a little-known 
painter who re- 
joices inthe some- 
what awkwardly 
redundant name 
of Ercole diGiulio 
Cesare Grandi. I 
will not trouble 


you here with any 


particulars of the 
controversy which 
has raged, and 
still rages, round 
this problematical 
master’s shadowy 
personality ; you 
will find as much 
as you care to 
know about the 
subject in the 
Official Catalogue 
and in Kugler’s 
history. 1 am 
more concerned 
at present with 
the picture itself, 
which is one of 
the noblest and 
most satisfying 
works in our na- 
tional collection. 
Its glow of colour 
immediately at- 
tractstheeye from 
a distance; its exquisite composition and 
its beautiful painting impress one moré 
and more the longer one looks at it. 

The Madonna and Child sit enthroned 
in the centre under an arch with a panelled 
ceiling, which at once recalls Cosimo 
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MADONNA ENTHRONED.—BY COSIMO TURA. 
In the National Gallery. 


FERRARA. 


Tura’s treatment. Minute comparison of 
these two similar arches and the capitals 
of their pilasters well repay the time spent 
upon them. But the Madonna's face and 
figure show an 
enormous ad- 
vance in art 
during the short 
space of time that 
separates the 
painter from his 
predecessor 
Cosimo; while 
the general ar- 
rangement of the 
figures may be 
profitably com- 
pared with the 
composition in 
Raphael’s famous 
Blenheim Ma- 
donna. The two 
represent as 
nearly as possible 
corresponding 
moments in the 
evolution of style, 
the one in the 
Umbrian, the 
other in the Fer- 
rarese school. 
Our Lady’s face 
has in ita passing 
touch of Francia 
with a more 
marked reminis- 
cence of Costa’s 
style; the Infant 
on her knees 
stands erect and 
benignant, ad- 
mirably poised, 
and entirely 
naked ; He ho.cs 
out Hisright hand 
in the familiar 
attitude of priestly 
benediction. Ob- 
serve in both these 
pictures the al- 
most ungainly 
height of Our 
Lady’s throne, 
characteristic of 
Venetian and Fer- 
rarese devotion. 
On the Madonna’s right (and the spec- 
tator’s left) stands the youthful figure of 
St. William, in full knightly armour. This 
forms the most attractive and beautiful 
feature in the entire composition. Now, 
St. William, or San Guglielmo, is a great 
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local saint at Ferrara, whom we shall meet 
oncemore inthe neighbouring altarpiece by 
the sugary-sweet Garofalo. A church and 
convent dedicated to him long existed in 
the town; his figure therefore recurs 
frequently in Ferrarese pictures. Balancing 
him on the other side of the composition 
stands St. John the Baptist, holding his 
usual reed cross and the Book of Prophets. 
He should be specially compared with 
Raphael’s St. John Baptist, in the 
Blenheim Madonna. The work as a 
whole thus represents, of course, the 
common subject of the Madonna en- 
throned, attended by the particular saints 
of the donor or church—a kind of group 
which forms the most frequent theme of 
art for Italian altarpieces. This par- 
ticular specimen is believed to have come 
from the Church of the Concezione at 
Ferrara; but it is worthy of remark that 
both the saints who appear in it had 
churches in the town, that of San 
Guglielmo being now secularised, while 
that of San Giovanni Battista still exists 
in the sleepy little piazza which opens 
into the Corso di Porta Mare. 

Of the rich decorative work lavished 
on every part of the picture I will not say 
much. The student should observe it for 
will 


himself on the original panel. I 
content myself with indicating what seems 


to be its historical meaning. The subject 
on the top, by the left side, I cannot 
confidently identify; I take it, however, 
to be “‘ The Judgment of Solomon”; the 
subject on the right is, quite undeniably, 
“The Sacrifice of Isaac.” The medallions 
in the spandrels of the arch represent the 
Annunciation, with the angel Gabriel, as 
usual, to the left and the Madonna at her 
conventional Prie-Dieu to the right. The 
base of the throne has Adam and Eve in 
relief in ivory with the Tree of Knowledge, 
flanked on either side by the turbaned 
head of a Jewish prophet. Beneath, on 
the plinth, are subjects alternately in 
grisaille and colour, representing (from 
right to left) the Nativity, the Presentation 
in the Temple, the Massacre of the 
Innocents, the Flight into Egypt, and 
Christ Disputing with the Doctors in the 
Temple. As a whole this splendid work 
forms a worthy monument of the prevailing 
spirit of the Middle Renaissance ; while 
the admirable drawing and perfect balance 
of the infant Christ might almost entitle it 
to rank with the finest work of Raphael. 
Nor would the pose of San Guglielmo do 


discredit to Giorgione, whose own exquisite. 


St. George in the altarpiece at Castel- 
franco it distinctly recalls to us. 
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The third of our Ferrarese pictures 
begins, it must be allowed, to herald the 
decline : it has no longer the simple 
force and charming sense of architectural 
symmetry which distinguish the Ercole di 
Giulio Grandi. It is an altarpiece by 
Garofalo, which originally occupied the 
place of honour above the high altar of 
the church of San Guglielmo in the grass- 
grown city. The centre of the picture is 
occupied, as usual, by the Madonna and 
Child—a Madonna in whom the somewhat 
insipid sweetness of the later Renaissance 
takes the place of the dignity, solemnity, 
and beauty of the greatest age. The saints 
at the side exhibit the true nature of the 
work at once as essentially a Franciscan 
altarpiece, intended for the decoration of 
a Franciscan conventual establishment. 
On the Madonna’s right stand two some- 
what realistic figures in coarse brown 
robes, whom we recognise at a glance as 
Franciscan friars, only too closely studied 
from life, and entirely wanting in ideality 
or inner saintliness of character. If one 
dare hint such a word, indeed, they look 
even a trifle greasy and grubby. An 
earlier age would have made their attri- 
butes clear to us; but Garofalo, learned 
in all the somewhat affected art of the 
Raphaelesque painters, takes care to 
reduce the symbols of the saints to the 
most inconspicuous relics. Close atten- 
tion, however, will show that the friar on 
the right hand nearest to the throne bears 
marks of the stigmata on his hands and 
feet, which show him to be St. Francis of 
Assisi himself, the founder of our order ; 
while the neighbouring friar with a lily in 
his hand, a little more in the background, 
is equally known for St. Antony of Padua, 
second in sanctity among canonised 
Franciscans. On the other side of the 
throne we get St. William himself, the 
patron saint of church and convent, in his 
armour as before—a graceful and dainty 
figure, but not to compare in strength and 
majesty with Ercole’s splendid + warrior. 
Behind him stands a nun in Franciscan 
robes, whom we know to be Santa Chiara, 
the companion of St. Francis and foundress 
of the Poor Clares, the female branch of 
the Franciscan society. All the characters 
in the picture are thus grouped together 
as the chief objects of devotion on the part 
of this particular Ferrarese convent. 

It is impossible to look at this handsome 
work without recognising at once the 
immense advance in artistic technique 
which it displays, and the obvious traces of 
the influence of Raphael. But it is impos- 
sible also not to see that what was gained 
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in art and knowledge was more than lost 
in power, freshness, and spirit. The work 
as a whole is tame and uninteresting ; 
even the skill with which Garofalo has 
used the traditional greens of the Ferrarese 
school of colourists to relieve the prevail- 
ing browns of the Franciscan robes does 
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not suffice to raise his work into the same 
high rank as Ercole’s masterpiece. We 
cannot look at it without realising at a 
glance the beginnings of that sad and 
rapid decline which resulted so soon in the 
learned inanities and ineptitudes of the 
Carracci. 


SPRING THOUGHTS FROM ENGLAND. 


By MARGARET 


O that I were lying under the olives, 

Lying alone among the anemones! 

Shell-coloured blossoms they bloom there 
and scarlet, 

Far under stretches of silver woodland, 

Flame in the delicate shade of the olives. 


O that I were lying under the olives ! 
Grey grows the thyme on the shadowless 
headland, 

The long low headland, where white in 

the sunshine 
rocks run 

suspended 

Lone in an infinite gulf of azure. 


The seaward. It seems 


There, were I lying under the olives, 

Might I behold come following seaward, 

Clear brown shapes in a world of sun- 
shine, 

A russet shepherd, his sheep too, russet. 

Watch them wander the long grey head- 
land 

Out to the edge of the burning azure. 


O that I were lying under the olives! 

So should I see the far-off cities 

Glittering low by the purple water, 

Gleaming high on the purple mountain ; 

See where the road goes winding south- 
ward. 

It passes the valleys of almond blossom, 


Curves round the crag o’er the 
hanging orchards, 

Where almond and peach are aflush mid 
the olives— 

Hardly the amethyst sea shines through 
them— 

Over it cypress on solemn cypress 

Lead to the lonely pilgrimage places. 


steep 
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O that I were dreaming under the olives ! 

Hearing alone on the sun-steeped head- 
land 

A crystalline wave, almost inaudible, 

Steal round the shore ; and thin, far off, 

The shepherd’s music. So did it sound 

In fields Sicilian ; Theocritus heard it, 

Moschus and Bion piped it at noontide. 


O that I were listening under the olives ! 

So should I hear behind in the woodland 

The peasants talking. Either a woman, 

A wrinkled grandamé, stands in the sun- 
shine, 

Stirs the brown soil in an acre of violets— 

Large odorous violets—and answers slowly 

A child’s swift babble; or else at noon 

The labourers come. They rest in the 
shadow, 

Eating their dinner of herbs, and are merry. 


Soft speech Provengal under the olives ! 

Like a queen’s raiment from days long 
perished, 

Breathing aromas of old unremembered 

Perfumes and shining in dust-covered 
places 

With sudden hints of forgotten splendour: 

So on the lips of the peasant his language, 

His only now, the tongue of the peasant. 


Would I were listening under the olives ! 
So should I see in an airy pageant 

A proud chivalrous pomp sweep by me, 
Hear in high courts the joyous ladies 
Devising of Love in a world of lovers ; 
Hear the song of the Lion-hearted— 

A deep-voiced song—and oh! perchance, 
Ghostly and strange and sweet to madness, 
Rudel sing the Lady of Tripoli. 
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By J. HOLT 


HE man had been muddling about 

for two hours or more trying to fix 

a patent lock on the door of a bookcase 
in my study. He wouldn’t let me show 
him how to do it, and as he had no more 
adaptability than the average British work- 
man, he made a hash of a very simple 
matter. At last I grew weary of the man’s 
fumbling, and told him to go back to the 
workshops and ask Mr. Lucas to send 
someone who understood putting on locks. 
With a muttered growl at me and the lock 
he bundled his tools in his bag and went. 
Another man came and soon fixed the 
lock. He was a better man altogether, 


SCHOOLING. 


and I began chatting to him, and found he 
was a mechanic who had served for South 
against North in the Civil War of thirty 
years ago—a Yorkshireman who was 
employed on the railway at New Orleans 
when the war broke out, and who, later on, 
took part in it. He was an oldish, tough- 
looking, grey-lean fellow, and I noticed 
that the loss of two fingers from his left 
hand did not prevent the skilful use of his 
tools. I made some casual remark to this 
effect, and the man said, as he held out 
the hand for my inspection: “It’s a 
clean-cut job, Mister, too. No saw took 
*em off—lI lost ’em when we stole the train 
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at Prantock. The engine jerked a bit, 
and my hand got in the way.” I asked 
for particulars, and, as it was just near his 
dinner-hour, I suggested that he should 
stop here and have some dinner and tell 
me about the adventure. ‘‘ Never mind 
that,” I said, as the man glanced at his 
rather soiled clothes and then at my 
new carpet, ‘‘sit down here and smoke 
if you like while I see about some 
dinner.” I rang the bell and told the 
servant to bring up something—which 
was soon brought—and as we ate and 
drank and afterwards smoked together 
Mayhew told me his tale. 

“They soon got me to work for them 
down South, for engineers were scarce, 
and the pay was good. I went through a 
mixed lot of stuff: fighting one week and 
driving a locomotive the next, or, maybe, 
combining the two jobs. I was shifted 
about a good deal, and after a hot bit at 
Adam’s Peak I was made a sergeant, 
though it was little I knew about fighting, 
*cept the elementary principle of trying to 
give more than you take. However, what 
with driving and fighting I got along well 
enough, and we had a pretty free time of 
it so long as we did our work all right. 

“The Colonel of my regiment was a 
young planter living just out of New 
Orleans. He was a dashing, reckless 
chap, with more pluck than prudence. 
We all liked him, and I suppose you 
wouldn’t have looked for much prudence 
among the ‘1st New Orleans,’ as we were 
called. I was one of the ‘ slowest’ of the 
lot, but then, somehow, my trade makes 
aman stop and think a goodish bit as he 
works at it. 

“About six months after we began 
fighting the North we were up at a little 
place called Bluefield, and the frontier 
wing of our side had just had a bad beat- 
ing from General Fairman with about 
thirty thousand mixed Northerners, who 
were lying thick at Nashville, where the 
new rail starts down South. They were 
about a hundred miles from us, and we 
learnt that they were going to pour down 
South as far as they could get by the rail 
as soon as General Fairman was reinforced 
by another lot who could occupy Nash- 
ville in his place. Of course, this wouldn’t 
be good for us, and Esden, our Colonel, 
hit on a plan to stop them coming along 
so fast. 

**Colonel Esden sent for me, and I said 
I’d do what he wanted. His plan was to 
go with thirty of us to Nashville—in 
civilian dress, of course—and we were all 
to get there in separate parties of twos 
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and threes, pass ourselves off as North- 
erners who wanted to travel south from 
Nashville, along the fifty miles or so of 
line that was still open for passenger 
traffic as far as the Northerners held the 
line. We were all to meet at Nashville 
on the Saturday—this was on Monday that 
I’m telling you about—take our tickets to 
Prantock, ten miles south of Nashville, 
and then while the train stopped at Pran- 
tock we were to capture the engine, 
tender, and front van, and race along 
south, breaking the track in certain places 
after we had passed, cutting the wires, 
and generally destroying the road as a 
line of communication. I was to drive 
the engine, and the Colonel hoped by 
this plan to delay the approach of the 
Northerners long enough for our reinforce- 
ments to get up and stop them raiding us 
farther south. 

“The other engineer was a mate of 
mine, who had gone out with me from 
Palmer's yard over here. He was a 
Londoner—Phil Hickens—and a smart 
man. His job was to uncouple the 
engine, tender, and front van from the 
rest of the train at Prantock, where, as I 
tell you, we were to try to run off. The 
Colonel was to be with us to boss the job, 
and to do the bounce that would be 
wanted to get past the other Northern 
stations before we reached our own part 
of the line further South. The other men 
were to be ready to do the shooting, pull up 
the rails, cut the tressel bridges and wires, 
and make themselves generally useful. 

“It was a bold plan, but Colonel Esden 
picked his thirty men by keeping the 
crowd of us back, and just naming those 
he thought likely. 

““We started that day—Monday—and 
by next Saturday we met at Nashville—all 
but four of us, who didn’t turn up. I 
heard after they’d bungled the job, and 





been shot as spies. Our band went 
separately to the dépdét at Nashville on 
Saturday midday, and took tickets to 
Prantock. 


“*There were a lot of civilians going 
down, and a detachment of Fairman’s men 
as well. Of course we got in anywhere 
about the train, but the Colonel and me 
and Hickens were in front. We steamed 
out of the dépdét at 12.30, and were due 
at Prantock at one o'clock. It was slow 
going, and the train was loaded. Some 
of Fairman’s lot were in our car, and as 
we didn’t want to get let in for talking, the 
Colonel pulls out a pocket chess-board, 
and he and me made a pretence at playing 
a game, and Hickens looked on. 
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‘* 4 DROP OF NIGH ON A THOUSAND FEET.” 


“Tt’s all very well to fight when your 
blood’s up, but since you ask me how I 
felt, Mister, why, I don’t mind saying now 
that I felt liverish, and as to Hickens, he 
could hardly keep still. The Colonel was 


as excited, but he kept himself well in 
hand, bar the twitching of his nostrils. 
“We began to slow up for Prantock, 
but we kept on at the chess-board till we 
got right in the dépdt, where there was a 
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stoppage for five minutes. We all knew 
this, and had Jaid our plans to fit. 

“*TLeave the board, Jim,’ says the 
Colonel to me pretty loud as a group of 
the Northerners passed us to leave the car, 
‘well finish when we come back.’ And 
out we got, while Phil Hickens slips off on 
the other side, just waiting for the engineer 
to get down before he goes to work to 
uncouple the engine-tender and big front 
van. 

“The Northerners held the line for 
forty miles further South, and had no idea 
any of us were near them. Most all of 
them got off, and so did the engineer 
and his sub. Our men quietly strolled 
along to near the head of the train, and 
the Colonel and me were just watching for 
Hickens to finish his job with the coup- 
lings. The van door was open, for some 
mails had been taken out, and this helped 
us a bit. 

“The Colonel had the cigar in his 
mouth, and the match ready to strike— 
that was the signal for the rush. Phil 
gives a low whistle, and makes for the off 
side of the engine, the Colonel strikes his 
match, and with me steps up on the 
engine, while the others just made a rush 
for the open van. It was a close shave. 
The engineer was coming back when I 
got up, and, as I pulled the lever, his pistol 
gave the alarm and the bullet smacked on 
the side-plate, his second caught Hickens’s 
wrist as he was climbing up, and would 
have dropped him if the Colonel hadn't 
lugged him in. 

“‘ Before we could get any pace on there 
was a splatter of pistol-bullets all round 
us—the rifles were inside the cars left 
behind. I was too busy to look anywhere 
but in front of me, but I heard the Colonel 
curse as the bested Northerners shot a 
couple of our men who had failed to get 
into the van. Another of our party just 
managed to hang on by the end buffer of 
the van, but was dropped before we could 
get him out of their fire. 

** Hickens’s wrist was tied up, and then 
he and the Colonel set to work stoking. 
While we were waiting at Prantock I had 
noticed something we hadn’t bargained 
for, the smoke stack of a locomotive in a 
little side shed. I waited till we were 
well on speed, and then I asked Colonel 
Esden if he had seen it. ‘ Yes; we’re in 
for a chase; but crack on, and we shall 
have time to break the road before they 
can start.’ 

“I got up the pace to about forty-five, 
and soon we approached a sharp curve on 
the line. ‘Pull up, my lad,’ says the 
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Colonel; ‘here’s our first job.’ We 
slowed down, and before we had stopped 
the others were out of the van and at work 
on the rails. You see, Mister, they weren’t 
heavy laid like the roads here, and in five 
minutes we had a nasty opening in the 
rails; we used the jointed crowbars we 
had brought with us. 

‘*** All aboard!” shouts the Colonel, and 
off we went on a long stretch of straight 
road, which would take us up to a little 
dépot, called Beeton; and although one 
of us had been told off to cut the wire 
outside the telegraph office at Prantock, 
we did not know if he had succeeded, for, 
of course, he had to be left behind and 
take his chance of escape. We cut the 
lines by the curve where we stopped ; but 
they might have got a message through to 
Beeton. Anyway, we meant to run through 
if we could, and the place was only a box ; 
but we had to look out for a break in the 
road, such as we had left behind for the 
enemy. So we couldn’t put on much pace 
till we had passed Beeton, and ran along 
at about twenty-mile speed, which we 
slowed as we got near the dépét. 

“To our relief there were no breaks in 
the line, and no opposition at Beeton, so 
we concluded the wire had been cut 
at Prantock, and heartily wished poor 
Williamson the luck to escape—he was 
the man left at Prantock to cut the 
wire, and, yes, he did escape—I suppose 
during the commotion when we rushed 
the train. 

“As we were leaving 
and were still on the long stretch of 
straight road, the Colonel, who was 
watching the back-line with his glass, 
exclaimed, “Here they come! Now, 
Jim, we’ve got our work cut out!” He 
gave me the glass, and sure enough I 
could see a far-distant speck of mist right 
away at the back of us, which we knew 
must be a party of Fairman’s men on our 
track. We put on pace now, and as we 
rushed ahead the Colonel puzzled whether 
to go back and fight or to push on in the 
hope of cutting fhe bridge at Valley Falls. 
He settled to go on, as the breaking of 
the line was the sole object of our plan, 
and if they had brought on all the detach- 
ment we saw at Nashville we shouldn't 
have had a fair chance in a fight. Besides, 
our engine would probably have been 
damaged, even if we came off best in the 
fight, and we should have been landed 
there with no chance of getting south 
before another lot came along. 

“But we lost sight of them, for, of 
course, they had to stop before they could 


Beeton dépét 
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get over the break we had made—we 
reckoned it meant at least ten minutes 
gained to us. We had to pass a biggish 
place—Buttercreek—before we got the run 
on to Valley Falls, where we hoped to cut 
the bridge, and although from inquiries 
we had made we did not know of anything 
coming up on the Saturday to Nashville— 
it was only a single-line track—we were 
nervous about some obstruction at Butter- 
creek, because they would naturally be 
suspicious at seeing us instead of the 
whole train they expected from Nashville, 
especially as our faces would be strange to 
them. I must tell you that we knew it 
would be very awkward to run through 
Buttercreek if they suspected us there ; the 
points were kept laid off on to a siding as 


a rule—a bit of caution ordered by one of 


the Northern men in charge. However, 


so far, all had gone well—bar the chase of 


us—and we meant to rely on the Colonel’s 
bounce, and, if that failed, we should fight 
our way through Buttercreek dépét. 
‘““When we were nearing Buttercreek 
the Colonel ordered all the men but me 
and Hickens inside the van : they were to 
lie there hid with the doors fastened 
inside, but ready to fight if need be—they 
had revolvers and knives; rifles we 
The van had no 
shutters with slits on the 


couldn’t bring with us. 
windows—only 
slant upwards—so that no one could see 
inside, and the Colonel meant to bounce 
the Buttercreek people that he was con- 


veying a special freight from General 
Fairman to Pleasant Town,-some way the 
other side of Valley Falls, and where was 
the last important Northern dépot on the 
track. 

‘As ill luck would have it, we saw as 
we got into sight of the dépét that there 
was a train just pulling up there—it was 
facing us on the same line—a single line 
I told you it was—and must have come 
along unexpectedly. This was a facer, 
and instinctively the Colonel and Phil and 
me felt to see that our pistols were handy, 
for we knew it would take all the C olonel 
knew to get them to shunt that train to 
let us pass, and then the delay must let 
our pursuers catch up on us. I forgot to 
tell you we had made a second stop and 
broke *n the line again and cut the wires. 

“‘ Well, we steamed in to the dépét, and 
the Colonel was off the engine like a shot, 
pushing along for the dépét-keeper and 
swearing—for the benefit of the people 
standing about—at the ‘cursed South train 
blocking the way of General Fairman’s 
express. You bet-or-b’lieve me, Mister, 
the Colonel was right on his mettle, what 
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with that blamed train standing in our 
way and with the Prantock lot coming up 
behind, and who might get in sight any 
minute if they ’d been quick with patching 
the broken line. As for me and Phil 
Hickens, we just froze to that engine, and 
tried to believe we were deaf and dumb 
when people began asking us about the 
Nashville train; but we put ’em off as 
best we could, and the Colonel was making 
such an all-fired fuss with the dépét-keeper 
that most of the attention went his way. 

‘I think they must have been doubtful 
about us, but Colonel Esden kept his head 
although he pretended to lose his temper. 
We couldn’t hear all he said, but after 
about ten minutes’ rowing, which seemed 
an hour to me, while Phil danced as if the 
engine-plate was red-hot, that Northward 
train began to back into the siding. It 
went so slow my fingers itched to turn on 
steam and push it along, and to make 
things worse Phil whispered to me that he 
could feel a slight vibration coming up 
from the rails—it was the other lot catch- 
ing us up. 

*“* The Colonel kept up his bullyragging 
to the last moment, turning round on them 
even as he climbed up, when at last the 
road was clear. But the vibration was 
turning into a rumble that could be heard, 
and, on the moment, the dépdt-keeper 
yelled to the engineer on the train now in 
the siding to stop us. He started to block 
the road, but I had the way on him by 
twenty seconds, and before he could get 
out on the main track we had just scraped 
past his engine. Our men flung open their 
doors and returned the shots that came 
after us, and I got up all the pace I could, 
for it now meant a race for life to the 
bridge -at Valley Falls. Mister! I tell 
you ‘that was life—L I F E. I felt the 
blood fairly spurting in me. 

(It was difficult for one to believe that 
this fiery-eyed engineer, as he strode about 
the room and told me this, was the same 
patient-fingered man who an hour ago had 
fixed the lock for me. | 

“The Colonel gave orders to the men 
in the van to break up all the upper wood- 
work of it, as we were getting short of fuel 
and the pace was big—fifty at least. It 
was just here I lost these fingers : stooping 
down for a big splinter of wood one of 
them had thrown over, I let my hand get 
between the edges where the engine 
floor touched the tender, and as we were 
swaying a bit the jolt took ’em off clean, 
but I hardly noticed it then, except for 
the bloody wood. 

‘As socn as the Buttercreek people 


M 
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saw the lot after us—an engine and two 
vans so far as we could make out—the other 
train backed again so as to let the Pran- 
tock men run past—they weren’t up there 
yet, but we saw they soon would be. 


“Colonel Esden soon made up his 
mind. It was clear we couldn’t stop this 
side of Valley Falls, and perhaps not the 
other side, so he calls out as loud as 
he could—for we were shrieking along, 


‘“*THOSE THAT WERE CAUGHT WERE SHOT AS SPIES.” 





THE CUTTING OF VALLEY FALLS 


and there was all the smashing of the van ° 


behind —‘ Men! The ten whose names 


I call will be ready to quit this side of 


Valley Falls Bridge—and the next ten I 
call will drop off the other side. You will 
attack the supports of the bridge on both 
sides the moment we have passed it. Then 
disperse, and good luck to you!’ 

“As he gave this order, which meant 
pretty certain death for the twenty, 
Colonel Esden raised his cap gravely to 
his men, and they yelled out, ‘ Ready, 
Colonel,’ and just stopped smashing the 
van while the Colonel shouted the names 
of twenty of them. 

““The enemy had passed Buttercreek, 
but were not gaining, we thought. It was 
no use to drop a man to cut the wires, for, 
of course, Buttercreek had sent a message 
to Pleasant Town—the place I told you 
was some way the other side of Valley 
Falls—and they would likely send to meet 
us: so things were getting hot for us all 
along. 

“We got sight of Valley Falls Bridge— 
one of those light tressie bridges, easy 
enough to upset with proper tools, but a 
tough job for only crowbars and knives. 
The two lots of ten men kept on breaking 
up the van till we neared within a mile, 


and I slowed down the pace to give them a 


chance to quit. They tumbled off like 
firemen from a fire-engine I once saw turn 
over as she went round a street corner too 
sharp, and with a cheer on both sides we 
started across the bridge, and they went to 
work. ‘Two minutes more, and we dropped 
the other ten with a clear hearing of the 
thundering engine coming up the line at 
the back of us. 

“‘Our plan now was to push on as far 
as the second bridge, which lay between 
us and Pleasant Town, cut it, and then 
disperse and try to get to Bluefield, where 
we had started from on the Monday. 
There were only three of us left—the 
Colonel, me, and Phil Hickens—and we 
travelled light; but they weren’t far behind 
us. The line ran nearly straight between 
the two bridges—Valley Falls and Dock 
Island—the one we were running for, and 
soon the Colonel ,could see with his glass 
the Prantock engine slow up a bit at the 
far side of Valley Falls, and then came 
the hard rap rap of revolvers and the sharp 
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crack of their rifles. But they didn’t stop 
long—a minute, perhaps—enough to tell 
them the bridge was safe their side, and 
they dashed on over it, leaving some of 
their number to finish off our ten, who 
worked, the Colonel told us, right up to 
the moment when the engine reached 
them, and then only half of them stood 
up to fight while the others went on at 
breaking the supports from the edge. 

“Then we saw them on the bridge and 
our men working like devils this side of it. 
They on the engine began shooting before 
they were halfway over; but not a man of 
our ten so much as looked up; they just 
cut and heaved. And they were still 
cutting and heaving as it seemed to us 
when we saw the engine stack dip not 
twenty yards from the edge, and then go 
lower while the two vans tilted up on her, 
and down they went—a drop of nigh on 
a thousand feet. I felt then, Mister, that 
they might have dropped right through 
to hell for what I cared. 

“The run was quite short between the 
two bridges, and we were soon working 
at the Dock Island bridge, and we meant to 
disperse after the job. Nine of the ten 
who had cut Valley Falls—one was shot 
from the engine—rejoined us while we 
were at work: there wasn’t time then to 
say or do anything but hack and break the 
bridge, for we saw another engine coming 
up from Pleasant Town—sent to meet us 
by message from Buttercreek. But we 
broke the connection in time, and they 
stopped the other side, and we were left on 
the top of the hill—Niggerhead Range— 
with only one more job before us—to get 
to Bluefield, which lay ten miles the othe: 
side of Pleasant Town. 

“Did we get there? Some of us did, 
and some didn’t. I did, and those that 
were caught were shot as spies—the 
Colonel and Phil Hickens were caught. 
But shot or not shot, the Colonel did the 
job he went for, and by cutting the bridge 
at Valley Falls stopped the run south of 
those blasted 

As Mayhew was speaking I was startled 
by hearing the housemaid’s voice. “‘ Please, 
Sir, l’ve been knocking at the door, and 
Mr. Lucas has sent to know if the man has 
done his work here, as he wants him for 
another job.” 
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THE SPARROW 


By PHIL 


[ is not easy to astonish a sparrow. 
] You can scare them—*“ often scared 
as oft return, a pert, voracious kind ”—and 
make them fly away; but that is only. 
because the sparrow has the bump of self- 
preservation very prominently developed, 
and takes a hint as to personal danger with 
extraordinary promptitude. But though 
it may remove its small body out of harm’s 
way for the time being it is not discon- 
certed. You can see that bythe way in which 
it immediately goes on 
with its toilet. Its nerves 
have not been shaken— 
that is evident from its 
obvious self-possession, 
and the way it scratches its 
head and makes a note of 
the fly which went by. It 
would not commence at 
once a frivolous altercation 
with another of its kind 
if it had been disconcerted. 
And really, it is not to 
be wondered at that the 
sparrow should be beyond 
the reach of astonishment. 
Think of what it sees, and 
sees quite unconcernedly, 
in the streets of London. 
Put a tiger into Fleet 
Street, or a bear at the 
Bank, and the poor beasts 
would go crazy with terror. A _ single 
omnibus would stampede a troop of lions. 
Yet a sparrow surveys the approaching 
fire-engine undismay ed, and it sits with its 
back to the street when arunaway van comes 
thundering death down Ludgate Hill. The 
small bird’s life is, in fact, so made up of 
surprises that it regards the astounding as 
commonplace. So a fly, sitting down in a 
train, thinks nothing of finding itself in 
the next county when it gets up. Its 
whole existence is volcanic and seismic. 
It cannot settle on a hand without the 
hand moving. What would a dog think 
if, on going into a ten-acre field, the field 
suddenly turned over ? But the fly is 
not put out of countenance by such 
“‘ phenomena.” It comes back to the hand 
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again. It is the same with the sparrow. 
It thinks no more of another wonder than 
the Seven Champions did of an extra 
dragon in the day’s work. 

All the same, I have seen a sparrow 
totally confounded and all to pieces. It 
was, I confess, only a young one, with 
just the promise of a tail—nothing more ; 
and some odds and ends of fluff still 
clinging between the red feathers. I was 
looking at the rhinoceros, which was 


AND THEN THE RHINOCEROS SNORTED. 


and a 
Except for 


lying down close to the railings, 
very sleepy rhinoceros it was. 
slight twitches of the tail and an occasional 
fidget of the ears, it was quite motionless. 
And the young sparrow hopping about 


in the enclosure, coming to the beast, 
hopped on to it, looking in the chinks of 
its skin for chance grains or insects. And 
it hopped all along its back on to its head 
(the rhinoceros winked), and along its 
head on to the little horn, and from the 
little horn on to the big one (and it 
blinked), and then off the horn on to its 
nose. And then the rhinoceros snorted. 
The sparrow was a sight to see. Exploded 
is no word for it. And it sate all in a 
little heap on the corner of the house, 
and chirped the mournfullest chirps. “1 
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hadn’t the smallest notion the thing was 
alive,” it said. ‘‘ Oh dear! oh dear!” and 
it wouldn’t be pacified for a long time. 
Its astonishment had been severe and 
had got “into the system.” I remem- 
bered the story of the boy who sat on the 
whale’s blow-hole. Behemoth had got 
stranded on the Shetland coast. While 
the population were admiring it, an urchin 
climbed on to the head of the distressful 
monster, and exultantly seated his grace- 
less person on its fore ‘head. He had but 
a short time to enjoy his triumph, and the 
next instant the whale, filling itself with 
air, blew such a blast through its blow- 
hole that the boy was blown. up into the 
air and out to sea. So said the veracious 
chronicler of the day-—and I hope it was 
true, for little boys should not, under any 
circumstances, sit on the blow-holes of 
whales. Nor young sparrows on the 
nostrils of a rhinoceros. 

‘* But that was nothing,” said the sparrow 
in answer to my condolence, ‘‘to what 
happened to my mother once, the first 
day she came here. She was feeding in 
an enclosure where there was a pond, and 
in the middle of the pond was a great ball 
of white feathers on the top of a long 
pink stick. She was quite young, and 
thought the feathers would be nice and 
warm to go to sleep in. So she flew up 
to it and got inside the feathers. And 
before she krew where she was, tlie ball 
opened out and two great wings, scarlet 
and black, began to flap, and a great long 
neck with a crooked beak at the end of it 
came out from under the wings—it was a 


flamingo! But the fright my mother got 
then she never got over, and for ever so 


long she had a white feather in her tail. 


It was the fright that turned it white, she 
said.” 
“It’s a dreadful place, the Zoo,” broke 


in another sparrow who had come up, ‘a 
dreadful place till you get to know it—and 
then you don’t care so much.” 

“Why! what do you mean—a dreadful 
place? Boys can’t throw 


stones at you 
here, and there are no cats.” 
“No cats! It’s worse than cats. What 


I mean is this. We get so accustomed to 
animals in their cages when we’re inside 
that we forget when we are outside that 
cats will catch us. When you’ve been all 
the morning among a lot of things all 
going out and doing you no harm, you are 
very liable when you see a cat coming 
along to take no notice of it till it’s too 
late. That’s what happened to my father. 


Besides, you never can tell what’s inside a 
You get on to some 


cage and what isn’t. 
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stand, and all of a sudden out comes a 
paw and makes a grab at you. Or you’re 
hopping about on the floor, and down 
comes an arm out of some box or other 
up above you. Until you get accustomed 
to it it’s very nervous work, I can tell 
you. Then they’re always changing the 
animals about so. You think you know 
all about a cage one day, and the very 
next you are frightened into fits by some- 
thing ne w bouncing out at you—some- 
thing you ’ve never seen before. And as 
for cats, the gardens are full of them.” 

‘Then why do you stay here ?” 

‘** Because it’s my home, for one thing, 
and, besides, it has its advantages. Food 
is plentiful and of great variety, and there 
are all kinds of cosy nooks and corners for 
nesting. You haven’t seen my _ nest ? 
No. Well, you should. I was thinking 
of se nding it to some college. It would 
make a good examination paper for 
students.” 

“* What do you mean ? 

“That it would take a very good 
naturalist indeed to say what it was made 
of. Outside it is straw and hay, with a 
lot of yak-tail hairs worked in and tufts 
of bison-wool, and just under the entrance 
there is a curl that I found in the gnu’s 
place. Inside, of course, it is all feathers, 
and such a mixture! I don’t know what 
they all are myself, but there are emu’s, 
a golden eagle ’S, and fluff off a young sea- 
gull, and swan’s-down, and ever so many 
more. And as for my food, it is made up 
of half the crops of the world—grains that 
I do not know the names of and most 
extraordinary fruits. I had a friend who 
lives in the Gray’s Inn Road staying with 
me once for a week, and she said she 
never saw such outlandish victuals in all 
her life, not even at the West India Docks, 
where one of her husbands picked up a 
pimento pepper, thinking it was some- 
thing else, and died in a fit on the spot. 
Talking of fits, I nearly had one this 
afternoon. I was picking up crumbs in 
Victor’s den—he is the Queen’s lion, you 
know—for somebody had thrown him a bit 
of bun, when all of a sudden he made 
a grab atme. You wouldn’t have thought 
a lion would have done such a thing, 
would you? Nor would I. And it was a 
nasty, mean trick, I call it. And the other 
day I went into the Reptile House with 
one or two more, the windows being open 
for the heat, and seeing some bread going 
to waste in one of the tanks, down I went 
to get it, and no sooner had I sat down 
than snap went the thing I was sitting 
upon, and there was such a rumpus, all 
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a-swishing and a-swashing about! They 
said I had sat down on a crocodile’s head. 
Perhaps I did, but it was the crocodile’s 
fault for looking so like a bit of old wood; 


*“*THE FRIGHT MY MOTHER GOT 


and they feed them on sparrows, they say, 
which I call a shame 


How long the bird “that loves to 
chirp and talk” would have gone on I don’t 
know, but the rhinoceros woke up and 
snorted, and my garrulous friend vanished. 

What thorough little Britishers these 
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sparrows are, with their robust independ- 
ence, their stubborn retention of original 
ideas and obstinate assertion of rights, 
their preference for communities, and their 


THEN SHE NEVER GOT OVER.” 


dogged dislike of hybridisation! Like 
ourselves, they are thoroughly insular, 
and, like ourselves, the greatest of travel- 
lers and colonists, aggressive, intrusive, 
and, under hard knocks, self-possessed 
and philosophical. ‘The sparrow is really 
the typical Briton, and ought to be our 
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national bird. Cowper, I know, addresses 
it as ‘“‘meanest of the feathered race,” 
and goes on to reflect upon its moral 
character in most slanderous fashion; and 
Prior has these dreadful lines— 

Begone! With flagging wings sit down 

On some old penthouse near the town. 

In brewers’ stables peck thy grain, 

Then wash it down with puddled rain ; 

And hear thy dirty offspring squall 

From bottles on a suburb wall. 


Facts are 
It goes with 


But poets don’t matter much. 
all in favour of the sparrow. 
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the bird is at home, and daybreak in the 
Mauritius or Ceylon brings with it the 
morning chirp of the sparrow. And how 
compendiously here in Regent’s Park he 
finds all the experiences of travel collected 
together! Let sparrows from all the 
empire come, and not one of them 
need find itself abroad. Here they can 
feed as they have been accustomed 
to feed, and sleep among creatures 
with which in the tropics or the snows 
they have become familiar. It is only the 
bird home-born, home-bred that finds the 


*“YOU WOULDN’T HAVE THOUGHT A LION WOULD HAVE DONE SUCH A THING.” 


From Durban 


our race wherever it goes. 
it marched to Ulundi, and no doubt is 


flourishing in Zululand. From India it 
went to Cabul and Candahar, and by this 
time, no doubt, has spread to Bokhara 
and met the Russian on the Pamirs. The 
track of a commissariat wagon or a 
caravan is quite enough for the sparrow. 
Where white men go it follows. Ten years 
ago I drew ‘“‘the sparrow line” of the 
United States. It had then reached 
Omaha from the West, and Salt Lake 
City from the East. By this time, I 
expect, it has routed the snow-birds out 
of Cheyenne, and lords it right across 
the continent. In Australia and Canada 


Zoo a little puzzling at first. When 
drinking by a pond, a sea-lion may put up 
his head, or when finishing a scrap of 
cherry in the lemur’s cage, a long thin 
hand may come stealthily down from 
above. ‘These developments are unex- 
pected—once. But thereafter the sparrow 
knows all about them, and the next 
time takes no more notice of a sea-lion 
than it does of a passing express, and 
keeps as far away from lemurs as _ it 
does from ordinary cats. But watch them 
when and where you please, you never 
see the sparrow astonished. Except, 
of course, when it sits on a rhinoceros’s 
nose. 
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HAT was a halcyon month for Fred 

and for me—the month we spent 

with Dick down at his bungalow on the 
Norfolk coast. Never was anything more 
opportune than Dick’s invitation. We 
were in one of the tightest corners I ever 
remember. Davids had turned rusty ; 
nothing that we could either of us turn 
out seemed in the least to satisfy those 
mysterious purchasers of his. He had put 
his foot down firmly. He would not look 
at another picture for a month! And 
there we were, owing three weeks’ rent, 
and our credit pledged up to the hilt at 
every commercial establishment in the 
neighbourhood. Even Jones the tobacco- 
nist—Jones the long-suffering and good- 
natured—had grumbled at that last half- 
pound of flake we had sent for, and had 


enclosed in the box our joint account, 
with an expression of ms peremptory 


settlement. 
thermometer was 
go deg. in the shade, and the air of 
Stile’s Row was fcetid. We sat in our 
shirt-sleeves before the open window and 
stewed. The sight of a cab passing by 
laden with seaside luggage, steamer chairs 
and travelling-easel, white umbrella and 
golf-clubs, came like the last straw. Fred 
got up and kicked our one hassock to the 
other end of the room. 

“Oh, d—n!” he exclaimed savagely. 
“I beg your pardon, old. chap. It’s so 
beastly stuffy.” 

I murmured a sympathetic assent. 
undeniably stuffy. 

*“* Fancy, Fred continued softly, with 
his eyes fixed upon me; “fancy a strong 
fresh sea breeze, just a dash of brine in it 
you know, and sunshine fresh from heaven— 
not focussed upon us through the fogs and 
evil odours of this Sodom ofa city! Bah! 
Isn’t it enough to make a man sick with 
longing ?” 

“It is,” I groaned. 
and shut up.” 

I relit my pipe, and Fred followed suit. 
The blue cloud around us grew thicker, 
and our hearts grew heavier. Then came 


manner of 
all the 


desire for some 
And with it 


It was 


** Pass the tobacco 
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Dick bounding into the room with hot, 
eager face and a roar of greeting. 

‘* Hurrah! you fellows,” he exclaimed. 
“I’ve an idea. Where’s my pipe ?” 

He went to the mantelpiece and selected 
his own cherished briar. He still kept it 
in the old place, although sometimes we 
saw nothing of him for a month together. 

““Hand over the baccy,” he continued 
after a preliminary and apparently satis- 
factory blow down the stem. 

Fred passed the already half-empty box 
with a dismal glance at its diminishing 
contents. Dick helped himself recklessly. 
His pipe had a large bowl, and he pressed 
the tobacco down with an iron fore-finger. 
I began to foresee the climax of our 
miseries—a tobaccoless evening. 

** How are things ?” he inquired tersely. 

“Bad,” Fred growled. 

“ Disgustingly bad,” 1 echoed. 

“Ah, I thought they might be,” Dick 
continued with unabated cheerfulness. 
‘“* Wrong time of the year to work. Wrong 
time of the year to try and sell pictures. 
Now, you chaps, attention!” 

We composed ourselves to listen. Dick 
evidently had something to say. He 
waited until his pipe was well alight, and 
then commenced. 

** You fellows, you know, haven’t treated 
me exactly well since I came into my tin,” 
he said slowly. “I haven’t said much 
about it, but 1’m going to have my little 
growl now. You won’t come to see me 
because I live in Mayfair. You wouldn’t 
even come to shoot with me last September 
because—— ” 

I laid my hand upon his arm. 

“Shut up, Dick,” I said firmly. 
‘““We’ve been through all this before. 
What’s the good of it? You know why 
we don’t come. Our ways are not Mayfair 
ways, neither are our clothes. It’s good 
of you to want us, but it’s no go. We 
shouldn’t be comfortable, and you 
wouldn't.” 

‘And as to shooting,” Fred put in, 
‘we haven't a gun between us, nor any of 
the rig-out. Owen’s quite right. We're 
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glad to see you here, Dick, and we’re 
glad—jolly glad—that you don’t forget us. 
I hope we ‘iT always be pals—the three of 
us—and all that; but it’s no use closing 
our eyes to facts, is it? You belong to a 
different world now. You didn’t come 
here to kick against the pricks again, 
surely ?” 

Dick cheered up. A gleam of 
tion shone in his blue eves. 

“No, I did not,” he assented. ‘‘ The 
fact is, I’ve got you this time on toast, 
both of you. I saw an advertisement in 
last week’s Fie/d—Bungalow to let on the 
Norfolk coast, close to sea; bathing, 
fishing, golf, and all the rest of it. I went 
down the day before yesterday and took 
it straight away. Now listen to me 
seriously. This is not a request; it is 
not an invitation. I insist upon it. You 
two fellows have just got to pack up and 
go down with me to-morrow. Not one 
other soul is going to be there except the 
servants. We’ll have a glorious time. 
You can make it pay too! Lots of pretty 
bits among the cliffs, and such a sea! 
Fred, old boy, it’s on, isn’t it? Owen, 
old chap ?” 

Fred and I exchanged rapid glances. 

*“No other visitors did you say, Dick ? 
None of your own people even?” | 
inquired with assumed carelessness. 

‘“*Not a soul except us three, 
Dick declared 


satisfac- 


I pledge 
earnestly. 


you my word,” 
‘No pier, no dressing up or promenading, 


or any of that sort of thing. Just flannels 
and a good old comfortable time !” 

Fred went to our vaulting-bar, and _ per- 
formed a fancy acrobatic feat of his own 
invention. 

“ Hurrah!” 
upon his 
Dick!” 

And in a more dignified manner I signi- 
fied our acceptance of Dick’s invitation. 

ok & * at 

What a time that was—what a halcyon 
month! It stands for ever alone in the 
wilderness of our memories, marked with 
a great white stone. The bungalow was 
simply perfect. It stood on a little table- 
land of green lawn, between two mighty 
cliffs, with a forest of pines and _ firs 
behind, and the sea, the blue sparkling 
sea, stretching away in front. ‘The first 
breath of the place as we drove from 
the station in the evening was like a 
strong sweet tonic,-and that night we 
were like children, walking backwards 
and forwards upon the cliffs, sniffing the 
breeze, and watching the lights far out 
at sea. 


he exclaimed, coming down 
head. “It’s on! Good old 


OF 
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We breakfasted the next morning ina 
long low room, whose open windows 
looked full upon the German Ocean—and 
such a breakfast it was! Dick was always 
famous at the commissariat! Stile’s Row 
see <7 d very far away. 

don’t know whe ther you fellows care 
aie swimming,” Dick said as we filled 
our pipes. ‘There are steps right away 
down to the beach from the bottom of the 
garden there, and I’ve had a tent fixed up 
and some bathing togs sent in. What do 
you say ?” 

What did we say! Not much. But 
with the first plunge into the salt water 
the burden of years was gone, the poison 
of weariness and disappointment had 
glided from out our veins, and faded away 
in thin air. We were boys again, animal 
creatures only, glorying in our strength, 
and the power of cleaving those long blue 
waves, whose murmuring and gurgling in 
our ears was like the sweetest of all music. 
Stroke for stroke, shoulder to shoulder, 
through the cool, rushing waters we swam. 
I opened my arms to the sea, and the joy 
of it was like the joy of fine wine. Most 
glorious of all physical emotions is the 
delight of meeting and buffeting those 
rolling waves. 

That was a halcyon time indeed. Dick 
had a little yacht there, and we sailed her 
up and down the coast, lounging on the 
deck with the sunlight we had longed for 
all around us, and the salt spray flying in 
our faces. At the end of a week or so we 
began to feel a healthy desire for work, 
and on one hot day we fetched out our 
easels and settled down upon the cliffs in 
a spot where only choice of subject was 
difficult. And on that first day commenced 
our episode. 

Our episode, of course, was feminine. 
She came up behind us with Dick and her 
father, just as we had got fairly to work. 
She had brown hair, which rippled and 
waved as a woman’s should, a curiously 
childlike face, and large soft eyes. She 
was wearing a brown holland gown with 
a bunch of heather stuck in her bosom. 
She was fresh, and sweet, and well bred. 
That is all I know about her. Fred could 
have gone on describing her for an hour ; 
but this is not Fred’s story. 

General Chesham, her father, lived in 
the white house we could see through the 
trees, and he was Dick’s nearest neigh- 
bour. He was an Anglo-Indian, genial, 
hearty, and good-humoured. They stayed 
for some time, and the girl talked all the 
while to Fred, preferring, as I could see, 
his dashing style and easy manipulation 
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‘**HOW ARE THINGS ?”? HE INQUIRED TERSELY. 
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of colour to my own slower, and, in 
a sense, more laborious work. I never 
knew what they talked about then or on 
those other days; but they certainly did 
talk a good deal, and to some purpose. 
Morning after morning she came gliding 
down to us, flitting in and out of the pine- 
trees in her father’s grounds, a soft white 
figure in the glancing sunlight, and blithely 
crossing the cliffs towards our chosen spot, 
with a man-servant behind bearing her 
easel. She, too, painted, not at all badly, 
and she was never weary of talking about 
art and the beauty of devoting one’s life to 
it. To amuse her, Fred would tell her 
stories of our life in London, dwelling only 
upon the bright side of it, treating our 
impecuniosity as a joke, and blurring over 
our hardships. She sat and listened as 
though entranced. She was by no means 
an ordinary girl, and sometimes as I 
watched her face upturned to Fred’s, I 


became conscious of a dim feeling of 
uneasiness. I wished that her father 


would interfere. She certainly had more 
liberty than was good for her. But, after 
all, it seemed to be no business of mine. 
It was the first holiday I had had for 
years, and it might be the last for many 
more. I put away all thoughts of trouble. 
I would have none of them. The days 
were golden with June sunshine and sweet 
with the perfume of fragrant winds. I 
read poetry among the cliffs, and now and 
then I began to dream again. Not alto- 
gether happy dreams are those when 
youth—or, at any rate, youth’s most 
buoyant season—has gone, and a bushel 
of bright hopes has changed into a handful 
of dry sticks. Yet I was thankful enough 
to find that the capacity still lingered. To 
be past the age of dreams is to stand upon 
the threshold of death—the death of 
mediocre content, or mortally wounded 
sensibility. So I was glad to plant my 
foot once more—even though with diffi- 
culty—upon the borderland of the world 
of strange fancies—that glittering world 
of dreams. 

But while I dreamed of dead things, 
Fred was drifting into a living trouble. 
I was walking homewards one evening 
through the heather, when I came sud- 
denly upon two figures. Their easels 
were side by side; a field of waving scarlet 
poppies and yellowing corn ran down the 
sloping cliff to the sea before them. But 
they were not painting. She was stand- 
ing, bending over him, her hands upon 


his shoulders; he was leaning forward, 
And the light 
faces was that light which 


with his head bent low. 
upon their 
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comes but once in a lifetime, and which 
no man can mistake. 

I dropped my easel with a crash, and 
they both started round. 

** How you frightened us, Mr. Wrathall!” 
the girl cried, looking at me with flushed 
face and not too friendly aspect. 

**Not so much as you frightened me,” 
I answered gravely. ‘‘ We shall have to 
hurry, sha’n’t we, Fred ?” I added. 

The colour had mounted to his sunburnt 
brow, but he met my steady gaze fear- 
lessly. I had done wrong to doubt Fred 
fora moment. Poor old chap! 

I passed my arm through his when the 
girl had gone. He commenced at once. 
His voice shook several times. Poor old 
chap ! 

“It isn’t my fault, Owen,” he said ; “at 
least, I think not. I have never said 
single word to her which her father might 
not have heard. I see now, though, that 
it was not well for us to have been together 
so much. I thought that I was the only 
one who could suffer. I used to be fond 
of girls, you know—that sort of girl; and 
lately—well, the kind of feminine society 
we can command isn’t exactly edifying, is 
it?” he broke off, with a hard little laugh. 
“Well, it’s over!” 

I pressed his arm. 

“‘ Brace up, old chap!” I murmured. 
““We’ve had a glorious time. Nine- 
thirty’s the morning train, I think. You 
can manage that ?” 

He nodded, and we went in to dinner. 
I felt a brute, but what else was there to 
do? 

* % % * 

Stile’s Row had never seemed more 
cheerless than when we slowly trudged up 
those interminable flights of stairs and 
unlocked our door. Yet I, at any rate, 
was a better man. We were both sun- 
burnt—as brown as berries—and we were 
bringing back work which we should have 
no need to hawk about. We could pay 
our debts, and start with a bit in hand. 
We talked this over, smoking a late pipe, 
and Fred did his best to "be cheerful. 
When we parted he smiled quite bravely. 

“Don’t you bother about me, Owen 
he said as we clasped hands the last thing, 
an old habit of ours. ‘I’m hit, but not 
mortally. And—and I wouldn’t be with- 
out the memory of that month—not for 
worlds.” 

His voice shook a little, and we both 
looked out of window at the entrancing 
vision of grey roofs stretching away.in a 
dreary wilderness to the smoke- begrimed 
horizon. Then we went to our hard little 
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beds and made mild jokes at our short 
lapse into luxury. But when I woke up in 
the middle of the night Fred was sitting 
on the window- sill, half dressed and 
smoking. I let him be. A fellow with 
grit in him gets over those things better 
without sympathy. I too had spent nights 
like that. Memory is a sweet torturer 

yet who would not sometimes be a victim ? 

We sold our pictures well, and we went 
to work in grim earnest. A month passed. 
Then, one night, there was a timid knock 
at the door, and she walked in. 

I sprang to my feet and stood between 
them. Fred was off his guard with a 
sudden joy, and had I not been there she 
would have been in his arms. 

** Miss Chesham!” I exclaimed breath- 


lessly. ‘‘ Are you alone ?” 
She set down a dressing-bag which she 


had been carrying, and for a moment her 
eyes met mine defiantly. 

“Yes, I am. I have run away. 
going to be an artist. 
home.” 

She held out her hands to Fred. He 
took them gravely ; but he kept her at 
arm’s length. 

“Do they know where you have come ?” 


I am 
I was miserable at 


I asked sternly. She shook her head, 
impatient at my questioning. 
‘‘No. I shall write and tell them 


presently. Mr. Montavon—Fred—you are 
not angry ? You don’t seem at all pleased 
to see me 1” 

I suppose she knew that he cared, and 
she had hoped to find him alone. But I 
stood between them. 

‘You ought not to have come here,” I 
said. “It is not a fit place for you.” 

Her lips trembled. She stamped her 
foot. She was half crying, half furiously 
angry with me. For all her child’s face 
she was bewitchingly pretty. 

“I did not come here to see you,” 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You have no right to inter- 
fere. You are very horrid. Fred, say that 
you are glad to see me!’ 

“IT cannot,” he answered hoarsely. 
‘‘Wrathall is right. It sounds cruel, but 
it is right! This is not a fit place for you! 
You must go away » 

“TI cannot,” she answered doggedly. 
“IT do not know a soul in London. | 
have some money, plenty of money, and 
I am going to take a studio here and paint. 
You talk to me as though I were a child. 
I am not a child! I am a woman, and 
women do those things I know. You treat 
me as though I were a girl who had run 
away from school. Don’t be cruel, please ! 
Let me stay here! I shall be no trouble, 


she 
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and I want to take that empty studio you 
told me about. I do not mind roughing 
it—not a little bit, Fred!” 

He shook his head bravely. 
not trust himself to speak. She sat down 
on an empty box—our last chair had 
given way—and sobbed. Fred and I 
looked at one another. We had neither 
of us contemplated anything like this. I 
went up to him. 

““Will you leave it to me, Fred?” I 
asked, laying my hand upon his shoulder. 
He nodded. 

“Yes. Take 
quickly.” 

I snatched up my hat, and, hastily 
slipping off my smock, put on my most 
decent coat. 


He could 


her away, old chap— 


**Miss Chesham,” I said firmly, ‘ will 
you come with me, please ?’ 

She stood up, wiping her eyes. 

“No, I won’t!” she answered. “I hate 


you! Fred!” 

He shook his head, and kept away from 
her. 

“You don’t seem to 
said quietly. ‘‘ Look around you. This 
is where and how we live. How 

“It’s all right, only it wants 
cleaning,’ she _ interposed. 
cabinets are dreadful. Your 
ought to be ashamed of herself.” 

““I daresay,” Fred continued, 
thinks the same of us. We are nearly 
always behind with our rent. We earn 
just enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether—and only just enough. There is 
not a woman in the whole building. It is 
not a fit place for women.” 

“You do not care for me,” 
with feminine irrelevance. 
gotten—those days.” 


understand,” he 





a good 
* Those 
landlady 


‘she 


she cried 
**You have for- 


oi shall never forget them,” he 
answered ; “ but you must go away. Go 
with W rathall, please. Do as he tells you. 
It is best.” 


She held out her hand to him, and he 
raised it gently to his lips. Then she let 
me lead her down the stairs. Her own 
eyes were blinded with tears. Outside we 
found a hansom, and I handed her in. 

‘*Eighteen, Hereford Gardens,” I told 
the driver. She pulled down her veil, and 
we spoke never a word all the way. I! 
knew that she hated me. Yet she did 
everything as I told her. 

A man-servant opened the door. To my 
great relief, his mistress was at home. She 
came to us in a moment or two—a stern- 
faced, grey-haired old lady, yet kindly 
enough, as I knew well. When she saw 
me, she stopped short. 
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** What, Owen! ” she cried. 

““Yes, Aunt,” I answered. ‘I have 
come to ask you a favour. This young 
lady is the daughter of General Chesham, 
of Norfolk, and owing to an unfortunate 
accident she finds herself in London 
alone. Will you receive her as your guest 
until her father can take her away ?” 

She held out her hand to the girl, and I 
breathed freely. 

“T had hoped, Owen,” she said, with a 
shade of reproach in her tone, “‘ that the 
first favour you have thought fit to ask me 
would have been for yourself. However, 
I shall be exceedingly glad to receive Miss 
Chesham. I know her father quite well.” 

I left them together, and walked back 
with a sense of huge relief. Fred was 
striding up and down the studio waiting 
for me. 

“T have left her at my aunt’s in Here- 
ford Gardens,” I said. ‘She will be all 
right there.” 

“You are a brick,” he declared. 


He 


knew that it had cost me something to 
ask that favour. 

“And now we must telegraph to her 
father,” I reminded him. 
say?” 

‘But there was no need to write that 


** What shall we 


telegram. There was a sharp knock at 
our door, and the General himself appeared 
upon the threshold. He was white with 
fury. - Fred was standing by his easel, and 
he marched straight up to him. 

“‘ Where is my daughter?” he thundered. 
“What have you done with her, you— 
blackguard ?” 
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I stepped between them. 

“Your daughter, General Chesham, is 
quite safe,” I told him. ‘‘ She is with my 
aunt, Lady Wrathall, at Eighteen, Hereford 
Gardens.” 

He drew a long breath and looked at 
me from underneath his bushy eyebrows. 

“Are you telling me the truth, Sir?” 
he asked sternly. 

‘““We are neither of us,” I answered, 
‘in the habit of telling untruths ; nor are 
we accustomed to be addressed in such 
a fashion. Your daughter called here 
about an hour ago. We gathered that 
she had left home unknown to you, and 


‘we persuaded her to go to my aunt’s. 


I have just returned from escorting her 
there.” 

He held out his hand. “Sir, I thank 
you,” he said. “I apologise. Mr. Mont- 
avon, pray forgive my use of so un- 
warrantable an epithet. I was excited and 
nervous. Pray accept my apology.” 

Fred shook hands with him silently. 
Then he turned to me again. 

** Eighteen, Hereford Gardens, I think 
you said. I will go there at once.” 

“It would be as well,” I answered. 
** Allow me to light you downstairs.” 

When I returned Fred was groping upon 
the floor. He got up with a little sprig of 
heather in his hand. I pretended not to 
see him slip it into his pocket. 

“What mad creatures girls are!” I 
remarked, lighting my pipe, with my back 
to him. 

“Very,” he answered absently. 

The girl’s name was Dorothy. 





THE COURTIER’S COURTSHIP TO HIS MISTRESS : 


Will ye love me, lady sweet ? 

You are young, and love is meet. 
Out alas! who then will sport thee ? 
Wanton yet in the spring: 

Love is a pretty thing. 


Kiss sweet as lovers do; 
Prove kind to them that woo. 
THE MISTRESS TO THE COURTIER: 
Fie away, fie away! fie, fie, fie 
No, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, not I! 
I'll live a maid till I be forty. 





THE RECEIVING ROOM OF THE LONDON 
By FRANCES H. 


HY do not some of our younger 
painters, instead of giving us 
endless pictures of fashionable beauties in 
smart frocks, or Normandy peasant women, 
come down to the receiving room of the 
London Hospital and study, and put upon 
their canvases, the eternal permanent 
scenes of modern civilisation that are 
unfolded there? In hours of darkness 
and sunlight, the doors of the receiving 
room are ever open and ceaselessly 
thronged by humanity of diverse ages, 
races, physiognomies, and_ characters. 
The fastidious spectator, accustomed to 
the polished conventionalities of social 
life, will find it necessary upon his first 
acquaintanceship with this aspect of human 
affairs, to brace his nerves, that he may not 
yield to the impulse of flight with which 
he is threatened by a spectacle that at a 
superficial glance only repels and disgusts. 
It is like looking at a great composition by 
Hogarth, where all the ugliness of human 
nature seems to stand out and arrest and 
mock the eye. But just as a careful student 
of the work of this great man recognises, 
upon a more attentive study, the moral 
order and even beauty that flourish amidst 
the painter’s dark and wild representations 
of human life, so the spectator here 
gradually finds his disgust and horror 
giving way to feelings of interest, pity, 
sympathy, and even pleasure ; and thereby 
learns the true elements of which the mass 
is composed. To the artist, the ethno- 
logist, and the psychologist the ever- 
moving play of life that is enacted here 
is of ceaseless interest. There are no 
furniture faces, no artificial expressions, 
no masks defying distinctions of tem- 
perament and character. It is naked 
reality, sometimes startling in its brutal- 
ity, often heart-touching in its pathos, 
and always instructive and interesting and 
exciting to a reflective mind. There is 
scarce a group which has not in it some 
quality or feature that sets one pondering. 
Upon the front row of the benches that 
fill the body of the small room, which is 
partitioned off into medical and surgical 
examination-rooms, sit a couple of young 
women, scarcely more than girls, each with 
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a child on her lap, each alike in externals 
and in the lack of all grace that makes 
womanhood attractive, and both ragged, 
with dirty faces, seamed by sickness and 
poverty. And yet, inthe way one of them 
holds her child, in the softened manner 
with which she looks upon its face and 
hushes its cries, there is something of 
womanliness and maternity ; while in the 
other there is nothing but a hard indiffer- 
ence and insensibility to all human 
feelings, that extend to the child of her 
bosom as to the rest of the universe. Close 
by sits another woman, still young and 
not uncomely, but with all hope extin- 
guished from her face, as she endeavours 
to support from falling the drunken com- 
panion of her misery. As the eye ranges 
over these waiting figures, what histories 
of misspent lives may be read in their 
features! what revelations of character and 
weakness and viciousness! what grada- 
tions of virtue and struggle and deterior- 
ation! What contradictions, too, and 
arresting contrasts! Side by side with a 
man, from whose shocking brute - beast 
countenance all human qualities have been 
obliterated, there sits a young work-girl, 
whose thin chin, delicately moulded cheek, 
and soft pensive blue eyes, recall the 
picture of some medizval painter, and 
diffuse something of spiritual beauty 
around her. It is these glimpses and 
touches that prevent the ugliness and 
gloom from becoming unbearable, remind- 
ing one that here, as elsewhere in life, the 
admixture of the tragic and comic, of the 
debasing and divine, of the wretched and 
the joyous, is to be found jumbled together 
at every turn. 

In the daytime, notwithstanding the 
evidences of pain and privation and evil 
with which the eye is incessantly con- 
fronted and dismayed, there is a constant 
stream of diverting and m.rth-provoking 
incidents and expressions of human nature, 
arising in the main from the naive artless- 
ness with which ignorant persons present 
their ailments, account for their nature 
and causes, and incidentally exhibit their 
philosophy of life; and that might furnish 
a profitable field for the romancer of low 
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IN THE RECEIVING ROOM, LONDON HOSPITA® 


life. A big strong fellow, whose short 
hair suggested associations of an uncom- 
plimentary nature, came in complaining of 
his tooth. Asked to give a history of his 
ailment he said: ‘‘I goes to a dentist and 
’e says, ‘You must ’ev that tooth out.’ 
Then he gets three chaps to sit on my ’ed, 
and he goes for me and he pulls out the 
tooth, and here it is, Sir,” and he brings an 
uninviting specimen out of his pocket. 

“‘ Well,” says the doctor, examining the 
object, “‘I should think that must have 
hurt you.” 

“Well, I reckon it did, Sir; and ther’d 
’a been some blood drawed if it weren’t for 
them fellows a’olding of me down; and 
then I give him fourpence, and ’e says: 
‘You’d better git to the’orspital’!” The 
‘* dentist,” who was probably a coalheaver 
by trade, had taken out half the poor 
fellow’s jaw, with the result that the bone 
had become necrosed, and a severe opera- 
tion was necessitated. 

An incident, which for its farcical 
situation was unmatched, was that wherein 


the central figure was an astonishingly 
stout woman. She was enormous in size 
and bulk, and the rather small, solemn 
physician, to whom she was relating her 
distressing symptoms, looked as if he might 
have been her little son. At the end of 
the story he said— 

“Well, you know, Missis, you’re too 
stout. That’s what’s the matter with 
you. We must get you down.” 

‘* Well, Sir, that wouldn’t do. 
get my livin’ ?” 

“Get your living?” said the young 
doctor, without displaying any surprise— 
the young medical men here are never 
astonished at anything—‘‘ what do you 
mean ?” 

“Well, it wouldn’t soot for me to be 
thin like them lydies.” (This was a retali- 
ation to certain ladies who had been 
making jeering allusions to the other's 
size.) “I’m up at Smith’s—Smith’s fat 
woman, Sir—I dessay you’ve been up 
there. There’s nothing to laugh at.” 
.This was a protest against the smiles of 


How’d I 
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some of the officials, who immediately 
regained their professional air of formality 
and discussed the case with suitable 
gravity; for sufferers in the lower walks 
of social life do not like anything which 
looks like trifling with their ailments, how- 
ever insignificant their nature. The lady 
is cheered up by some medicine (great is 
the belief of the uneducated classes in the 
power of medicine), the case recorded— 
for under the perfect organisation that 
prevails, there is kept a register of every 
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case, no matter how small—and the next 
is investigated. 

It may be that the next half-a-dozen 
persons are suffering from nothing more 
perilous than the effects of over-indulgence 
in favourite meats and drinks; or there may 
be a succession of serious injuries, that 
make a decisive call upon the resources of 
the institution, the presence of mind of 
everyone concerned, and the prompt 
activities of the surgeons. Here is a man 
with typhoid, for whom admission must 
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be made at once in the wards; there a 
child with advanced diphtheria, requiring 
instantly the operation of tracheotomy ; 
here a person with smallpox, for whom the 
Asylum ambulance is forthwith dispatched ; 

and there half-a-dozen men lying upon 
stretchers, apparently lifeless. The im- 
passive policemen, after having deposited 
them and made notes, depart ; but one of 
their mates informs the surgeon that they 
have been “ sucking the monkey.” They 
are dock labourers, who have bored a hole 
in a keg of spirits, inserted a straw therein, 
and drunk themselves into a condition of 
alcoholic poisoning. Half-a-dozen of the 
medical staff are immediately on the spot, 
screens are placed round, the stomach- 
pump used, students told off to look after 
them foraconsiderable period, and presently 
the men, shamefaced, sheepish, and shaken, 
are well enough to go off to their homes. 
Railway smashes, fires, and scaffolding acci- 
dents often contribute a dozen injured 
persons at once; but there is no excite- 
ment, no disorder; everything is in its 
precise place ; banda; ges, splints, anes- 
thetics, and instruments are ever ready for 
use ; and the trained experts—the serene 
Sister, picturesque in her pale-blue linen 
frock, snow-white cap and apron; her 
young subordinates, skilled, prepared, and 
composed ; porters to lift and hold, sur- 
geons to operate—all are there. 

Towards night-time on Saturdays the 
more ugly depraved aspect of the scene 
makes itself felt. W ages have been paid, 
and are rapidly being converted into the 
one prime necessity of life to a large propor- 
tion of this population, and the gin-shops are 
crammed with boisterous men and women. 
This is the first act in the squalid perform- 
ance. The next is blows, oaths, and 
tears, for women play a sadly prominent 
part in these life-dramas. Any weapon 
that comes handy serves, and the astonish- 
ing nature of some of the wounds 
is due to the peculiar instrument that 
happened to be near at the moment of the 
quarrel. If blood flows from the wound 
or scratch, however trifling or serious, the 
next stage is the ‘‘’orspital,” and the victim, 
accompanied by a sympathetic male or 
female—according to the sex—in a slightly 
less advanced condition of insobriety, 
walks along relating her wrongs at the top 
of her voice. Sometimes, owing to the 
hardness of the missile, or the blind fury 
of its projector, tlie injury is more severe : 
the police ambulance has to be sent for, 
and the unconscious burden is brought to 
the gate of the big, ugly Temple of Healing 
and Death, which, facing the thronged 
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and tumultuous highway, stands dark and 
silent, its portals ever wide open and 
free, beyond which is ceaselessly waged 
the battle against the King of Terrors. 
The porter exercises no discretion of 
admission. Every man, woman, or child, 
drunk or sober, clean or vile, has a 
right to see a doctor either day or night. 
After dark, the chime of a bell notifies 
to the inside porter the approach of 
new pilgrim. ‘The night-nurse ascertains 
the nature of the ill, and, whether of 
import or not, summons instantaneous 
medical aid. So absurdly trifling is the 
scratch or ache at times, that it is not with- 
out a pang that nurse or porter must fulfil 
the regulations, and signal for the appointed 
night men, who, after, perhaps, a day of 
incessant work in the wards, have snatched 
a few moments fora pipe or a breath of 
pure air in the gardens in the rear. But 
in they hasten and set about their business. 
Physicians and surgeons in the receiving 
room are all qualified men, but some are 
little more than boys in appearance, in 
spite of a certain hardness and weariness 
visible upon their faces, that bespeak the 
strain gone through. And what an appren- 
ticeship it is for a young man! Whata 
page of life! What a volume of human 
destiny is unfolded before his inexperienced 
gaze, bearing in black irrevocable letters 
for him to read who will the lessons that 
retributive Nature stamps upon those who 
heed not and break her decrees! One 
wonders what system of morals, or religion, 
or ethics ever propounded could teach a 
man with greater solemnity and impres- 
siveness the consequences of men’s weak- 
nesses and vices and sensual passions, 
and their awful, far-reaching effect 
upon the innocent. Of the rollicking, 
jovial Bob Sawyer there is no trace in 
modern hospital surgeons. ‘Their serious, 
impassive faces and business-like inquiries, 
acquired after considerable experience of 
the material upon which they operate, 
strike a spectator as slightly inhuman at 
first; but a receiving room is no place for 
the expression of sympathetic emotion on 
the part of the surgeon, even if daily 
contact had not necessarily blunted the 
first generous sensation of horror that is 
felt by a humane person in the infliction 
of pain. But of all needful qualities 
involved they have plenty. Order, pre- 
sence of mind, a courageous grappling 
with what must excite in the ordinary 
breast feelings of disgust and loathing and 
even brutality, a steadfast pursuance of 
duty, and a dexterity and thoroughness that 
cannot be too highly praised. 
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Of ethnological interest in this great 
hospital there is no end. Here isa big, 
fat, black-haired, unwashed Jewess, sitting 
cheek by jowl with a rosy-faced girl, a 
perfect type of youthful Saxon womanhood. 
Beyond sits a swarthy, olive - skinned 
Oriental, and looking up at his face with 
the keenest interest, a child flaxen-haired 
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and fair as an angel. -Near by is another 
Jew of a different type, probably a Pole, 
one of those Jews with the intense think- 
ing physiognomy that characterises the 
intellectual men of his race. He looks as 
if he ought to be a poet or prophet. 
Fewell, the excellent, big-voiced, good- 
hearted night porter, tells me he is a 
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particularly cunning villain, who has been 
off and on a pretty constant visitor to the 
hospital. What is the reason of the 
universal prejudice against the Jews? In 
East London, at any rate, they have few 





FEWELL, THE NIGHT PORTER. 


opportunities of indulging in their racial 
propensities of money-getting and avarice; 
yet the most drunken and disreputable 
scamp calling himself a Christian will 
regard a Jew with scorn and hatred. That 
the sons of Israel are immeasurably dirty 
(where, by the way, are the good old 
cleansings of the Biblical Law ?) is true; 
but then they are equalled, if not excelled, 
by their Gentile brethren. Fewell, who 
has been for some twenty years an integral 
part of the institution, and who has 
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managed to retain an optimistic and 
humorous attitude towards life, thinks 
that the prejudice is an unjust one. 

“I like to be fair,” says he (was there 
ever an Englishman who did not pride him- 
self on his justness ?); “‘and I think the 
Jews are very unjustly run down. I’ve 
never known, all the time I’ve been here, a 
single husband or wife or child come to 
this hospital owing to ill-treatment from 
one another. I wish as much could be 
said of the Christians.” They are very 
fond of their children ; but, unfortunately, 
this fondness does not take the direction 
of applying soap and water, and the 
amount of dirt under which a Hebrew 
child can flourish is really a testimony to 
the vitality of the stock. The difference 
of race temperament strikes one curiously. 
A Jewish child, who is perhaps but 
sligntly injured, is the subject of intense 
anxiety to its mother; and whilst the 
house-surgeon binds up its wound, the 
daughter of Isaac has much to do to 
repress her own agony, and cries repeatedly 
in terms of anguished lament, ‘ Moses, 


‘ Moses, don’t cry, darling!” (I am obliged 


to give the English equivalent, being un- 
equal to the orthography of the corrupt 
Polish - Hebrew phrase.) The stoical 
English mother is made of other stuff. 
She not only preserves her sang/frord, but, 
after a variety of rough admonitions, con- 
soles the suffering child with the prospect 
of a beating if it screams. 

As it goes on towards midnight, the room 
gets fuller and fuller, and the young men 
are kept ceaselessly busy. Little children 
who ought long ago to be in bed come 
toddling in, brought by some toddler a 
few years older. Sometimes the infant, 
with the ways of its kind, has tumbled off 
a chair, sometimes it has fallen into boil- 
ing water, or received injuries in the 
course of a difference between its parents. 
Often the malady is no sudden one, and 
the visit to the hospital having been put 
off as long as possible, the little collapsed 
child is beyond the aid of science, and 
is only brought into the wards to die. 
Most of the adults are in varying 
degrees of insobriety, and not a few of 
them are well-known habitués, who 
arrive at the hospital on Saturday nights 
for their scalp-wounds to be dressed, with 
the same unvarying punctuality with which 
better-class persons repair to church on 
Sundays. 

“Well, Ma’am, what’s the matter with 
you this time ?” asks a house-surgeon of 
a lady, whose attire bespeaks a care- 
less disregard of ordinary conventional 
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proprieties. Her head is streaming with 
blood, and she is in the fearful con- 
dition that characterises the woman- 
drunkard. 

“‘ We just ’ad a few words, and he says, 
‘Don’t be silly,’ and then I felk down the 
steps. He says, ‘ Don’t be silly.’ ” 


“What did he do it with ?” asks Mr. J., 
proceeding to cut the repulsive-looking 


hair, sponge the wound, and strap and 
bandage it. A female friend, who has 
accompanied the injured lady—no female 
in whatever rank of life considers it 
etiquette to come to the hospital un- 
accompanied by another—volunteers the 
information that it was the “‘ pewter pot”; 
and Fewell, who knows everybody's ante- 
cedents, tells us there is some justification 
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for the husband of the wretched drunken 
creature, as he is a hard-working, respect- 
able man. 

Persons who dislike fanaticism and any- 
thing that looks like a curtailment of the 
legitimate enjoyments of life have much 
ado here to keep their judgment sound. 
As men and women come in, sullen or 
frenzied with drink, their features dimmed 
by sensuality, the mind begins to get 
unbalanced. The rooms, the walls, seem 
reeling : one looks round expecting to see 


the horrid signs in persons of known 
respectability and estimation, and is 
seized with a hideous, night - marish 
doubt as to one’s own innocence. Only 


by a resolute éffort can one preserve 
sanity of judgment and humanity of heart, 
and, whilst admitting the fearful evils, 
physical and mental, of which alcohol is 
directly productive, temper condemnations 
with a recollection of the economic con- 
ditions under which these people live, the 
dire and deadly fight against starvation in 
which they are ceaselessly engaged, and 
the manifold and healthy seeds of good- 
ness and kindness that are scattered by 
some of the most abandoned. But one’s 
moralising is perpetually intercepted here 
by incidents of reality. Hardly has the 
glance followed some _half-a-dozen ruf- 
fianly figures who have come in together, 
all more or less scratched and damaged 
by fighting, into the surgeon’s room, when 
cries and oaths compel our presence ; for 
the combatants, left alone for a few 
seconds, have fallen to again with unabated 


ardour, and the apartment is a field of 


battle and bloodshed. 

Perhaps the most astonishing feature 
of this side of life is the extreme care 
that is taken among the women to pre- 
serve distinctions of social rank, even 
when the superior person is hardly in 
a position to bear herself with any 
pride. An odd and diverting little scene 
took place in the tiny room where the 
women’s injuries are attended to. A 
woman, far from sober, but of fairly 
respectable appearance and obviously not 
an habitual drunkard, was sitting shivering 
and ashamed whilst the surgeon attended to 
her wound. He went away for a moment, 
and another woman, whose features were 
branded with alcoholic excesses, and 
who was awaiting her turn, immediately 
commenced to cheer up her tearful 
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companion, to whom, of course, she was 
a stranger. 

** Don’t you mind, dearie,” she cried, 
the shrill tone that is terribly familiar 
here. ‘I ’ad my leg bad last week,” etc. 
Whereupon the other woman turned round 
to me, and said in an injured and disgusted 
voice 

“I don’t know that lady that’s talking 
to me. don’t know why she’s talking 
tome. I’m not having anything to say 
to her, and I wouldn’t live in the same 
street as such a lady.” 

And so, on, on goes the work of the 
weary young surgeons and the undaunted 
nurse, and in the desperate scrutiny of 
facts, one begins to wonder whether there 
is any good in all this sacrifice of time and 
labour and skill, and whether the humanity 
of modern civilised races is not the most 
infernal cruelty; for the preservation of 
wrecked and mutilated lives here means 
the production of countless other lives, 
and the forging of an endless chain of sin 
and iniquity. Here, too, is the saddest 
aspect of hospital work. For in the great 
educative influence of the wards, a man 
or woman must be irredeemably hardened 
who does not bear away, however transi- 
torily, some glimpse of love and order and 
self-restraint ; and even in the out-patients’ 
department, where I have seena great physi- 
cian give awoman a practical demonstration 
in the art of feeding her infant, some 
permanent truth may be brought home to 
the mind, when the healer and teacher is 
week after week in intimate touch with 
the individual. But what can be done with 
the crowded procession of the receiving 
room, which is ever passing and vanishing 
for ever? It is well, however, not to 
permit the mind to dwell on this aspect 
of the problem, or at least to allow its 
dark insolubility to gain the mastery 
and paralyse energy and effort. Better to 
escape at intervals out of the chloroform- 
tainted atmosphere into the clear, starlit 
gardens that back the hospital walls. 
Here, too, perhaps, one may not be 
delivered from the unintelligibile mysteries 
of earth and human life. But already one’s 
eyes have sought the blue empyrean w ith 
the majesty of its silent silver host; and 
in its message of peace, solemn, infinite, 
and eternal, which comes home to the 
troubled heart, there is that which sustains 
and reconciles. 


,’ 








A CONFLICT OF INTERESTS. 


THE STORY OF “CAPTAIN” BALLARD. 


By W. PETT RIDGE. 


= APTAIN” BALLARD, sitting op- 

posite to me in the tea-shop in 
the Rue de Rivoli, sells me a copy of Zn 
Avant, and places the coins with some 
care in a small leather purse. I offer my 
St. James’s, and “‘ Captain” Ballard reads 
an account of an interesting counterfeit 
coin case heard the previous morning at 
Clerkenwell Police-Court. She sighs when 
she reaches the finish of the report, and 
shakes her head and takes two more lumps 
of sugar. 

“‘ Ah,” she says regretfully, ‘ kerime, 
kerime, kerime! You can’t stem it; 
you can’t stop it; you can’t retard it. 
On, on it goes, never ceasing, never 
ending. Ho, if only e 

I remark that there is presumably some 
attraction about the game. 

“7 never found it so,” says ‘“ Captain” 
Ballard, with some tartness, smoothing her 
blue serge skirt. “It was always jolly 
’ard work for me, that I do know. Before 
I found I’d got a soul I was as much in 
the thick of it as ’ere and there a one, 
and I think I’m entitled to speak a word 
or two on the subject. There was one 
affair I rec’lect ” She stopped herself. 
‘‘ It don’t become any of us to brag onless 
we do it in a spirit of thenkfulness ; but it 
does no’arm to look back on them bad 
times, if only we can prove a warning to 
those dear bretheren and sisters who Fe 

When I manage to stop “Captain” 
Ballard’s oration I ask her for particulars 
of the incident to which she has referred. 
“Captain” Ballard stirs the tea-pot, and 
leaning two elbows on the marble table, 
tells this tale. 

% # ‘# % 

On the day after Sir Benjamin bought 
the picture at Christie’s Miss Ballard was 
engaged as lady’s maid to his daughter. 
It was one of those strokes of luck which 
do not occur often (so Miss Ballard says) 
in one lifetime, and the excellent character 
produced by the new maid, together with 
her ability to speak colloquial French, 











considerably assisted her engagement. 
This shows the advantage of writing one’s 
own testimonials. 

“* Now look here, my dear”—Sir Ben- 
jamin never spoke to the servants; his 
young daughter had full control over 
them—‘“ I want them all warned that just 
for a day or so this most valuable and 
delightful Velasquez—I’m sure I can get 
more than I gave for it if I can only hit 
upon the right man—this picture will 
remain here; and I want everybody to 
keep their wits about them, Maggie, and 
there must be no loafers downstairs, or 
anything of that sort. See?” 

“I understand, papa. This is Ballard, 
the new maid.” 

Sir Benjamin promptly turned his back 
upon Miss Ballard. 

‘*Ask her whether she’s got a sweet- 
heart?” 

‘““No, indeed, Miss,” said Miss Ballard 
with an indignant air. ‘I don’t ’old with 
them for a single moment. I’ve got 
something better to do than bother my 
head about a pack of grinning ; 

‘* Because if she had,” said Sir Benjamin 
to his daughter, ‘‘she would have had 
to understand that he mustn’t come 
hanging around here. I hope they all 
clearly comprehend that.” 

“I think they ought, papa. We are 
always reminding them of it.” 

“* Anything else, Miss.” 

“No, Ballard. Make the acquaintance 
of the others, and try to work as quietly 
as you can and avoid all disturbance.” 

‘*You trust me, Miss, for that. I don’t 
suppose a more amiable person than me 
has ever been born on this earth ; and as 
for quietness, why I don’t think you’d 
find my equal. I’m sure the last place I 
had—it was in the country certainly, but 
that don’t affect the argument — they 
couldn’t find words to express what they 
thought of me.” 

“Tell her to go, Maggie,” shouted Sir 
Benjamin hotly. 
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Miss Ballard, going downstairs, imme- 
diately made inquiries in regard to this 
stringent, and to her possibly inconvenient, 
rule in regard to followers. 

“It’s as much as your life is worth,” 
said Cook regretfully, ‘‘to try iton. It’s 
awk’ard I admit ; but what can’t be cured 
must be endured.” 

“It don’t show much sympathy to’rds 
your fellow -creatures,” remarked Miss 
Ballard. ‘‘I don’t see any ’arm myself of 
one young man calling now and again. 
One isn’t like a ’ole regiment.” 

“Your young man a army man, may I 
ask ?” inquired Cook. 

““ No, indeed,” said Miss Ballard 
proudly. ‘‘I do draw the line somewhere. 
My friend is in business on his own 
account, and doing very well. He’s been 
away on a—er—kind of ’oliday for some 
months c 

“* Months ?” 

“*QOh, well,” said Miss Ballard, “if he 
likes to, why shouldn’t he? He gets all 
his exes paid.” 

“‘T wonder whether I know his name ?” 
said Cook. 

“*No,” answered the new maid shortly, 
“you don’t.” 

“You’ve been in good families, I sup- 
pose, before this ?” 

** Good enough.” 

“There's many a worse one than this,” 
remarked Cook. ‘The young mistress 
knows what’s right and she knows what’s 
wrong, and she will have what’s right. 
Once she finds out you’re a-trying to play 
false with her, you get your month.” 

‘I’m not trying to play false with her,” 
declared Miss Ballard indignantly. ‘‘W hat 
do you mean by your ’ints ?” 

“I wasn’t ‘inting at all,” answered 
Cook; ‘I was only just mentioning for 
your own private information out of the 
goodness | of my ’eart, as you may say, 
that—— se 

“You keep the goodness of your ’eart 
to yourself, then,” said the new maid 
definitely. ‘‘ I can look after myself right 
enough.” 

“*That’s a good thing.” Cook shivered 
with indignation. ‘I shouldn’t think 
anyone else would want to do it for you. 
There’s no need to fly all to pieces 
directly anyone ’appens to open their 
mouth ; and whilst I think of it, perhaps 
you'll kindly step out of my kitchen and 
not interfere with me in my work with 
your silly gossip. I’ve got something 
else to do besides answering all your 
inquisitiveness.” 

“I’m going as fast as ever I can,” said 





” 


Miss Ballard, trembling, ‘“‘and I bid you 
good afternoon.” 

““’Urry,” said Cook. 

When, later, a letter marked ‘“ Ergent” 
arrived addressed to Miss M. Ballard, 
Cook directed that it should be laid on 
the dresser so that Miss M. Ballard could 
find it if she liked.. ‘‘ Perhaps,” added 
Cook, “it would learn her a lesson not to 
be so haughty in her manners. Civility,” 
added Cook, with some severity, “ civility 
becomes us all.” 

The house was late that night in retiring 
to rest. Several visitors called after dinner 
to see the Velasquez, and a South African 
person had offered Sir Benjamin a thou- 
sand pounds over and above the amount 
paid for the picture. At Sir Benjamin’s 
express directions, his daughter locked the 
door very carefully, and placed the key on 
her bunch, and Miss Ballard took the 
key off the bunch with the dexterity 
that practice brings. Her spirits revived 
under the prospect of success, and if it 
had not been so late she would have 
sent a telegram to Huntingdon Street, 
Hoxton. 

“* As it is,” said Miss Ballard to herself 
brightly, “this little trick will have to be 
executed by Number One. Jim will be 
cross at being out of it, but Jim must put 
up with that. It’ll just show him that a 
woman’s as capable if she only gets ’alf 
a chance as any amount of men. Jim has 
been just a leetle bit too ’igh and mighty 
once or twice of late, and though I didn’t 
say anything, I didn’t like the way he threw 
his boot at me the other night. It wasn’t 
what J call etiquette.” 

Miss Ballard crept downstairs very care- 
fully. She was fully dressed ready to go 
out as soon as she had cut the canvas 
from the frame. She did not mind leaving 
her box behind, inasmuch as it contained 
only sufficient lumber to make it feel 
heavy. The way out into the area would 
be the most convenient exit. 

“Steady does it,” remarked Miss Ballard, 
softly. ‘‘ Where’s that key and where’s 
that knife ?” 

There was a glimmer of gas in the 
library, and the Velasquez could just be 
seen dimly on the easel in the corner. 
Miss Ballard considered it wise not to 
turn up the gas, and taking the knife she 
cut the painting very closely at the edge 
of the old frame. The knife was very 
keen, and the job was nearly completed 
(the top only remained to be severed) 
when suddenly there was a grating noise 
of a window opening. She started back, 
and closing the knife, placed it in her 
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HIS DAUGHTER LOCKED THE DOOR VERY CAREFULLY. 
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pocket. The window opened slowly, and 
presently a man swung himself into the 
room. To Miss Ballard’s terror, he went 
straight to the corner where she was. 

“‘I’m very sorry,” she pleaded in a 
whisper. ‘‘I’d no idea you were watch- 
ing; I ’aven’t done any particular ’arm.’ 

The man turned his bull’s-eye on her 
and did not speak. 

“IT can tell you’re a good sort, 
Sergeant,” she went on, “from the kind 
look on your face.” As a matter of fact, 
it was not possible to see his face; but it 
seemed a diplomatic thing to say. ‘“‘ I’m 
just going out of the ’ouse.” 

“Oh,” he said, “‘ just a-going are you ? 
Not till I say you can go, young woman. 
You must kindly consider yourself my 
prisoner until I think fit to say otherwise. 
What is it? Case of gomg out to see 
your sweetheart, s’pose ?” 

“That was jus/ it, Sergeant.” The 
suggestion seemed to revive Miss Ballard’s 
spirits. ** You don’t suppose fora moment, 
I hope, that it was anything else. I’ve 
got what you may call a unspotted character, 
and it isn’t likely I should want to go and 
rob the plate, or anything of that kind. 
If you don’t mind, I’ll just step back to 
my room, thanking you for ‘i 

*“That’s a nice old picture that,” he 
said. The white shaft of light from his 
lantern waved round and settled on the 
Velasquez. “I’m a bit of a art lover 
myself, and——” 

““ Why,” interrupted 
“‘you’re not in uniform’! ” 

“Well, I know that. Can’t a’tec dress 
in plain clothes ?” 

“But you don’t, 
tec.” 

““That’s the cunning part of it,” he 
said. ‘‘There ain’t a better man at 
making up in all Scotland Yard than 
Robert Warkins.” 

“* And are you engaged specially to look 
after this picture ?” 

“That is my identical business at the 
present time. I’ve been waiting outside, 
but it’s a bit parky there, and I don’t 
know as I won't stay in ’ere for a bit. 
And if anybody comes in whilst I’m here, 
why = 

He took a neat little revolver from his 
trousers pocket. 

“Well, you don’t mind if I say good- 
night to you?” asked Miss Ballard with a 
regretful look at the picture. It was hard 
to have arrived so near to success, and 
then to have to leave. 

“Not at all, my dear. Don’t you go 
and lose your beauty sleep on my account. 
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By-the-bye, is there a new girl come to- 
day name of Ballard ?” 

“I rather think there is,” said Miss 
Ballard, ‘‘ but I haven’t met her. I dare- 
say I shall do sooner or later.” Miss 
Ballard at the door seemed struck with a 
sudden thought, and took her long white 
wrap from her neck. ‘Good night.” 

**Good night,” he said. ‘‘ Don’t makea 
noise as you go upstairs.” 

“It’s all right, Sergeant ; 
boots off.” 

He turned, and, holding up his small 
bull’s-eye lantern looked at the Velasquez 
and chuckled. Miss Ballard closed the 
door very quietly, and very softly crept up 
behind him. The white wrap went round 
thick and secure over his mouth, and was 
tied quickly ; the revolver taken out of his 
pocket. The man, astounded, sank back 
for a moment into an arm-chair. 

““Now look here, Sergeant: 
’ark a—a bit to me.” 

She covered him with the revolver, and 
he made vain attempts to speak. 

** You attempt to loosen that scarf that’s 
over your mouth or you atte mpt to get out 
of that chair until I say ‘Go,’ and as sure 
as I’m a living woman you’ll never see 
Scotland Yard again. Understand that.” 

He looked at her appealingly but did 
not dare to move. A faint sound of 
suppressed grumbling came from his lips. 

*“*Less noise there,” said Miss Ballard, 
commandingly. ‘* That’s the worst of 
you detectives. You’re all jaw. Get up 
now and open that window. It isn’t easy 
to see quite how to manage this business, 
but I’m going to do it. Open the 
window.” 

He complied with the order. He also 
gave a most appealing look to her, and 
raised his hand to undo the tight, well-tied 
knot at the back of his head. 

*‘Ah,” said Miss Ballard warningly, 
‘would you? You do that again and 
pop goes this little pistol. Now I’ll just 
talk to you plainly, Sergeant. Sit down 
in that chair again.” 

He obeyed reluctantly, with one eye on 
his revolver, which she held steadily. 

“T’ll tell you  straightforwardly what 
I’m a-going to do. I’m a-going to pinch 
this painting and get away with it, whether 
you like it or not. If you don’t like it, 
you can lump it!” 

He smiled, and would have moved his 
hands again towards the tight knot, only 
that the revolver jerked threateningly. 

“T’ve got the upper ’and of you now, 
she said, “and if you was the chiefest 
inspector ever born in Scotland Yard, you 


I’ve got me 


you just 
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SHE COVERED HIM WITH A REVOLVER, 


shouldn’t interfere with me or stop me at 


the present point. This is serious busi- 
ness forme. Make so much as another 
move to untie that shawl, and your life 
won’t be worth a bad threepenny bit.” 
With her left hand Miss Ballard cut the 
top line of the painting. Released, it 
slipped down on the floor. As it did so, 
the door opened behind her, and the 
muffled man in the chair made a swift 
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AND HE MADE VAIN ATTEMPTS TO SPEAK. 


rush for the window. The _ revolver 
dropped from the hands of the startled 
Miss Ballard, and went off with a loud 
report. 

‘““Now, then!” cried Miss Ballard; 
“‘vou’re doing what I told you not to. 
Why couldn’t you keep quiet instead 
of 7 

ou good, brave Ballard!” The 
voice of her young mistress made Miss 
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Ballard turn. ‘‘ You have stopped that 
dreadful burglar from stealing the beau- 
tiful picture. My father will never be able 
to thank you enough.” 

She was in her scarlet dressing-gown, 
and there was a look of mingled amaze- 
ment and admiration in her eyes. 

“What a smart, clever maid you are, 
Ballard. How did you have the courage 
to do it?” 

“Well,” said Miss Ballard modestly, “it 
had to be done, and I did it.” 

“But why are you wearing 
bonnet ?” 

“T thought,” explained Miss Ballard, 
“that I might ’ave to chase him.” 

She went to the open window 
looked down. The man had 
the wrap, and, turning at the 
he shook his fist at her. 

“ You silly Juggins,” he shouted. 

When the household had complimented 
Miss Ballard to its full and was returning 
again to rest after the commotion caused 
by the scare, Sir Benjamin elected to stay 
in the library for the rest of the night, and 
thanked his stars that the Velasquez was 
going away to its new purchaser the next 
day. Cook relented her harshness towards 
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the new maid, and brought her the !etter, 
Miss Ballard read it— 


Dear Martha,—A chum of mine is going 
fo try to get in to-night. His name is 
Robert Warkins. Do ail you can to help 
him. jm. 

“I ’ope,” said Cook graciously, “ that 
we shall get on better than we begun. 
I’m a bit ’asty in me temper, but if you’re 
"ere for a bit longer I daresay we 

“I’ve had just enough of this shop,” 
said Miss Ballard moodily ; ‘I shall sling 
my ’ook at the very earliest opportunity.” 

® # % * 


, 


“Captain” Ballard drinks up her tea 
(which is cold) and takes a lump of 
sugar, to be munched on her way 
home to the Rue Auber. She sighs a 
little regretfully. 

“* Ah well,” she says, pulling her straw 
bonnet forward, ‘‘Glowry be it’s all past 
and forgot now. ‘There’s a well-known 
*ymn commencing——” 

I am so afraid ‘‘Captain” Ballard is 
going to sing that I shake hands. 

“Sinful days,” says “‘ Captain” Ballard 
as she grasps my hand, “‘ Sinful days, but, 
my word, they was exciting.” 
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